














Symbols 
of Protection 


Ancient Egyptians carved over 
their doorways and upon their 
temple walls the symbol of super- 
natural protection; a winged disk. 
It typified the light and power 
of the sun, brought down from on 
high by the wings of a bird. 


Medizval Europe, in a more practi- 
cal manner, sought protection behind 
the solid masonry of castle walls. 


In America we have approached 
the ideal of the Egyptians. Franklin 
drew electricity from the clouds and 
Bell harnessed it to the telephone. 


Today the telephone is a means 
of protection more potent than the 
sun disk fetish and more practical 
than castle walls. 


The Bell System has carried the 
telephone wires everywhere through- 
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out the land, so that all the people 
are bound together for the safety 
and freedom of each. 


This telephone protection, with 
electric speed, reaches the most 
isolated homes. Such ease of com- 
munication makes usa homogeneous 
people and thus fosters and protects 
our national ideals and_ political 
rights. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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Universal Service 
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An impromptu dance with 
a Victor-Victrola 











Take a Victrola with you 
when you go away this summer 


Whether you go to the country, mountains, or sea- 
shore for the summer, or just camp out for a week or so, 
you'll be glad of the companionship of the Victrola. 

This wonderful instrument enables you to take with you 
wherever you go the most celebrated bands, the greatest opera 
artists, the most famous instrumentalists, and the cleverest 

- comedians—to play and sing for you at your leisure, to provide 
music for your dances, to make your vacation thoroughly enjoyable. 

And even if you don’t go away, a Victrola will entertain you 
and give you a delightful “vacation” right at home. 

There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $500 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world 


will gladly play your favorite music and demonstrate 
the Victrola to you. 
































Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 





Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 





the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 





Victor Steel Needles, 5 cents per 100 
Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times) 
New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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OVERLAND 
LIMITED 


Extra Fare 


Train de Luxe 


Southern Pacific — Union Pacific — Chicago & North Western 


To Chicago Daily 
in 63% Hours 


From San Francisco (Ferry Station) 4:00 p. m. 
From Oakland (Sixteenth St. Station) 4:38 p. m. 
Arrive Chicago (North Western Station) 9:30 a. m. 


(8rd Morning) 


New All-Steel Equipment—Electric Lighted 


Barber Shop Manicuring 
Shower Bath Hairdressing 
Valet Service Stenographer 
Massage Stock and 
Ladies’ Maid News Report 


Observation Car—Ladies’ Parlor—Library 
Buffet Clubroom Car—Dining Car 


Drawingrooms Compartments Suites of three or more Rooms 


First Class Tickets only 


Connecting with Limited Trains of Eastern Lines arriving 
New York fourth morning out of San Francisco 


Southern Pacific 


SAN FRANCISCO: _ Flood Building, Palace Hotel, Ferry Station. Phone Kearny 3160 
Third and Townsend Streets Station. Phone Kearny 180 


U. P. R. R. 42 Powell St. Phone Sutter 2940 
Cc. & N. W. Ry. 878 Market St. Phone Kearny 3735 
OAKLAND: Thirteenth Street and Broadway, Phone Oakland 162 
Sixteenth Street Station. Phone Lakeside 1420 First Street Station Phone Oakland 7960 
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Famous Lock Stitch 
SEWING AWL the Handle 


E the original and only one of its kind ever invented. 
It is designed for speedy stitching, to be used by all classes, the inexperienced as well 
as the mechanic. Its simplicity makes it a practical tool for all kinds of repair work, 
even in the hands of the most unskilled. With this tool you can mend harness, shoes, 
tents, awnings, pulley-belts, carpets, saddles, buggy-tops, suitcases, dashboards or any 
heavy material. You can sew up wire cuts on horses and cattle, therefore the veterin- 
arianand stockman find it indispensable. The patent needle is diamond point and 
will cut through the thickest of leather. It has a groove to contain the 
thread, running the full length through the shank, overcoming any danger of 
cutting off the thread when sewing heavy material. 


The reel carrying the waxed thread is in a most convenient position under the fingers’ ends, so 
that the tension can be controlled at will by a simple movement of the fingers on the reel and the 
thread can be taken up or let out asdesired. This feature is very essential in a device of this 
kind. These are exclusive features: Convenient to carry—Always ready to mend a rip or tear 
in any emergency—Tools in the hollow of the handle—Assorted needies—A supply of waxed 


thread—Wrench and screw-driver combined. Complete with instructions, for $1. 





Illustration shows the proper way to start 


Though it is not necessary,a holder for the 
sewing with the Myers Lock Stitch Sewing 


leather sometimes speeds the work. Onecan 


- 


easily be made by sawing a barrel stave in 
two—a bolt and thumb screw inserted near 
thegcenter, and the lower ends hinged 
to suitable piece of wood. 


Prices of Awl and Supplies Postpaid 
Sewing Awl Complete, ready for use - ° * = 
Needles, extra assorted - - 


Thread, 25-yard skeins, waxed 
Reels, with thread, waxed - 


Awl. Note that the thread is shortened to go 
clearthrough. The forefinger must hold thread 
spool from turning, until, needle has carried 
shortened thread entirely through leather, - 


$1.00 
- each 10c, per dozen’ .75 

- each 10c, per dozen 1.00 
- each 18c, per dozen 1.50 





SPECIAL FREE OFFER: 


OVERLAND MONTHLY, 21 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Please send MYERS FAMOUS LOCK STITCH AWL and OVERLAND 
MONTHLY for ONE year to the following address for $2 enclosed. 


Name 
Street 
City State 
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THE 


Paul Gerson 


DRAMATIC SCHOOL 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of California 
The Largest Training School of Acting 
in America. 

The Only Dramatic School on the Pacific Coast 


TENTH YEAR 


Elocution, Oratory, 
Dramatic Art 


Advantages: 
Professional Experience While Studying 
Positions Secured for Graduates 

Six Months Graduating Course 
Students Can Enter Any Time 
Arrangements can be made with Mr. Gerson for 

Amateur and Professional Coaching 
Paul Gerson Dramatic School Building 

McALLISTER and HYDE STREETS 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Write for Catalogue 











Manzanita Hall 


PALO ALTO, CAL. 


A home school for boys desiring a 
thorough preparation for college in a 
minimum of time. Location adjacent 
to Stanford University permits unusual 
advantages. Opens August 26th. Send 
for catalogue. 


W. A. SHEDD, Head Master 














Miss Harker’s School 


Home and Day School for Girls. 


College Preparatory, Intermediate and 
Primary Departments. Accredited 


Ideal location, new buildings. 
Catalogue upon Application 


PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 











CUTICUI KA 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment. No 
other emollients so pure, so 
sweet, So speedily effective. 
No others do so much to 
promote and preserve skin 
health and hair health, from 
infancy to age, or do it so 
economically. Unrivaled 
for the toilet, bath and nur- 
sery, giving comfort and sat- 
isfaction every moment of 
their use. 


f—am Cuticura Soap and Ointment are sold every- 
| where. For sample of each, with 32-p. book, 
}] free, address ‘*Cuticura,’’ Dept. 133, Boston. 


etd TENDER-FACED MEN 


SHAVING Should shave with Cuticura Soap Shaving 
Stick, 25c. Makes shaving a pleasure in- 
stead of atorture. Liberal sample free. 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th Street 
Near 50th Street Subway and 53d Street Lievated 


**Broadway’’ Cars 
frum Grand Central 
Vepot pass the door. 


Also 7th AvenueCars 
7 from Pennsylvania 
Station. 


New and Fireproof 
Strictly First-Class 
Rates Reasonable 


$2.50 
With Bath 


and up 
Send for Booklet 





Ten minutes’ walk to 30 theatres 


H. P. STIMSON 


Formerly With Hotel Imperial 











HOTEL LENOX 


Buffalo, N. Y. 





BUFFALO’S LEADING TOURIST HOTEL 


Hotel Lenox is modern, fireproof and beautifully 
located. It is popular with tourists because of its fair 
rates, courteous treatment and complete equipment. 
The cuisine and service are the best obtainable. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 per day and up 


Spectal weekly and montbly rates 
Write for complimentary ‘‘Guide of Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls,” also for SPECIAL TAXICAB AR- 
RANGEMENTS. 


C. A. MINER. Manager 














\ 








Named after the patron saint of its city, this Hotel expresses the comfortable spirit of 
old California Hospitality 


Hotel 


St. 
Francis 


SAN 
FRANCISCO 











Under the 
management of 
JAMES WOODS 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
From $2.00 up 
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The Two Most Famous Hotels in the World 

















The Sun Court of the Palace Hotel, San Francisco 


The only hotels anywhere in which every room has 
attached bath. All the conveniences of good hotels with 
many original features. Accommodations for over 1000. 
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The Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco 
European Plan. $2.50 per day, upward—Suites $10.00, upward 


Under Management of Palace Hotel Company 
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BAKERS COCOA | 


IS THE STANDARD FOR PURITY | 
AND DELICIOUS FLAVOR 


Starting with carefully selected cocoa beans of 
high grade, skilfully blended, it. is prepared by a 
: perfect mechanical process, without the use of 
chemicals, dyes or artificial flavoring. 
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It has the natural flavor and color of real cocoa 


BECAUSE IT IS REAL 
| WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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f the red man. A. A. Weiman, sculptor.—See Page 133 
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Sacajamea, the Bird Woman. Alice Cooper, sculptor.—See Page 133 


























coming of the white man. Herman A. McNeil, sculptor. —See Page 133 
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Pack train of a surveying party, Navajo trail, Arizona. 
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THE MULE 





as a 
A 
of the 
WESTERN 
TRAILS 





The last hitch on a stubborn pack. 





By James Davis 











ONSTROUS steam _ engines 
M daily cross the continent, 

‘drawing over firmly-bedded 

tails that are evenly graded 
with the finest of surveyor’s instru- 
ments, many million tons of the vari- 
ous commodities that contribute to- 
wards our present mode of living. To- 
day, the great Shasta Route connects 
San Francisco with other commercial 
centers in Oregon and Washington. 
Long trains steam over the plains of 
the Sacramento Valley, and eventu- 
ally become lost in the upper canyon 
where the mountains make progress 
slower, and traffic more expensive. 
From the small way stations, the 


method of transportation changes. 
Here the small towns in the interior 
employ heavy freight wagons hauled 
by four and six horse teams. Five or 
six, and often more of such wagons, 
may be seen at a single view, winding 
back and forth slowly, trudgingly, 
over the “double S,” turns that wind 
the wagon road to the crest of the foot- 
hill barrier. 

Follow any of the wagons from the 
stations near Shasta, and it will lead 
you to some sequestered mountain 
town, nestled as it were at the foot of 
the gigantic Klamath Mountains. 

“So this is the end of the world?” 
you will say half-affirmatively. “Here 

















“Where’s your bell?” 


is where the road surely terminates.” 

Before you rise great, forest-covered 
peaks, with here and there a bare spot 
where protrude the pinnacles of gran- 
ite cliffs, of metamorphosed stratas 
that represent countless years. You 
are amazed to gaze upon it, but to 
cross that barrier with all that cum- 
bersome bulk that you saw loaded in 
the wagons, the very impracticability 
as it appears to you at first thought 
will bring a smile oi incredulity. 

It is true, however, that no barrier 
is invincible before man’s genius, or 
his lust. The thirst for gold has led 
the Pioneer where nothing else could 
have warranted his venture. His am- 
bition has wormed a tiny path over the 
lowest gap that he might look over 
the fortress of Nature into the treas- 
ured stream beds beyond, and upon 
the gold bearing veins that shoot into 
the heart of the black slate and por- 
phyry belts. But after all, the richest 
placer or quartz mine is worthless to 
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a starving man. Some one must be 
employed to carry him supplies, to 
equip him with clothing, implements 
and food. Here is where the packer 
comes into prominence, for it is he who 
must daily battle with what the season 
sends him, and there is no one better 
qualified to occupy the van than this 
seasoned frontiersman who has quit 
the riata and the steer to take up the 
lash rope and the mule. 

Shortly after the discovery of gold 
in California, the miners entered into 
the region between Mt. Shasta and 
the coast. They built trails over the 
passes to the camps which they estab- 
lished in the heart of that seemingly 
impenetrable region. At that time, 
many hundreds of miners worked the 
bars of the well known rivers, and 
it took a proportionate number of 
packers to supply their needs. The 
outfits worked all through the open 
season, furnishing supplies of many 
varieties. At that time such men as 
Domingo and Sacramento headed the 
big Spanish outfits in which there 
were often as many as sixty or seventy 
mules to the string. At the present 
time the number has diminished to 
twenty or thirty. Twenty-seven mules 
will keep three active packers busy. 
In every outfit there is generally the 
“boss packer,” the “second packer,” 
and the “bell boy.” 

The freight to be transported to the 
camps is unloaded at the packer’s 
corral. Here the muleteers “put up” 
their loads, which means an _ appor- 
tionment of packs. Every mule is 
loaded with two “side packs,” each 
weighing 150 pounds. These “side 
packs” are composed of smaller pack- 
ages lashed together tightly with a 
cargo rope, and may be boxed goods, 
sacked beans, dried fruit, codfish or 
whisky. A day is usually spent in this 
preparation. The morning after the 
loads are ready, the boss calls his men 
out at dawn to saddle the string of 
mules that are not always easily han- 
dled after the brief rest. As soon as 
a mule is rigged up, he is tied to his 
assigned load in the cargo. The whole 
string is placed into position in this 
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1. When the immigrant quits the city for the mountains. 2. All tightened 
and ready for the start. 3. Unwieldy machinery and “crazy” shaped mer- 
chandise never daunts a resourceful packer. 


























Putting the last hitches on a blindfolded mule. 


same way, and when the time comes 
to load, the well regulated order, com- 
bined with the dexterity of the pack- 
ers, makes it possible to load a mule 
per minute. 

On an average a loaded train drives 
fifteen miles a day. The “bell mare” 
is the leader of the outfit, and many of 
the younger animals become so at- 
tached to her that it is impossible to 
separate them from her. These are 
known as “bell sharps.” 

As soon as the outfit reaches the 
camp grounds, the mules are unloaded 
and the cargo fixed. While the boss 
and the second packer are stripping 
off saddles, the bell boy begins work 
in the culinary department. He is ex- 
pected to have “chuck” ready by the 
time the saddles are off and the mules 
have been started towards the night’s 
range. : 

In camp, the bell boy gets break- 
fast while his two companions rustle 
mules. This may seem a hard task, 
but in most instances mule rustling 


is comparatively easy. Sportsmen 
who spend their tiny two weeks’ vaca- 
tion in the woods cannot realize how it 
is possible to get such an outfit on 
the trail and in motion in such short 
time. The boss, upon finding the bell 
mare, takes hold of the clapper and 
beats the bell so that it may be heard 
at a great distance. At the same time 
he gives the packer’s call, which is 
very soon answered from a dozen dif- 
ferent directions by the braying “long 
ears.” With the aid of the dog that 
accompanies every outfit, the mules 
are soon in camp lined up to the 
semi-circle of saddles. 

So well do these stubborn creatures 
become trained to the business of 
working under difficult circumstances 
that such top packs as heavy pipes, 
huge cooking ranges, and long pieces 
of lumber are carried to camps that 
are themselves stilted upon the pre- 
cipitous mountain side like over- 
hanging swallows’ nests. These mule 
trains penetrate the remotest spots in 























'A mule train on the last swing into camp. 


the mountains, and frequently take 
many chances of being dashed to de- 
struction by the heavy burdens that 
they must carry. 

Although the system can hardly be 
supplanted by a better one for the 
same conditions, yet it is not an inde- 
structible one. There are times when 
mule after mule is “hung up” on the 
trail by some unforeseen contingency, 
and in the most perilous portion of the 
trail the whole train will be thrown 
into consternation. In one instance 
where a careless stranger had tied 
the loose halter rope to the mule’s 
saddle, rather than the usual way of 
tying it about his head, the animal 
was caught by a wind-fall, and not 
being able to free itself caused a 
block that plunged six mules over a 
precipice. Another similar occurrence 


caused five mules heavily laden with 
pipe to jump over a brink into a deep 
hole in the torrent beneath them. The 
water being very deep, the animals 
were turned on their backs and the 
two packers had to dive into the scram- 
bling mass in a vain attempt to free 
the drowning creatures. 

Every year many thousand pounds 
are in this way carried far into the 
interior, rendering possible the pur- 
suits of the gold seekers that go farther 
than any other class of people in the 
search for honest money. Where a 
rich vein gives promise of perma- 
nence, the prospector imports a stamp 
mill to crush his ore, and here again 
he employs the packer. A quartz 
mill with its heavy rock breaker jaws, 
its ponderous stamps, its huge mortar 
bed, requires no small amount of skill 











On the roof of a continent: the trail over a Sierra divide. 


on the part of the packer. In some 
cases, as in packing the Huntington 
mill, the packs were exceptionally un- 
wieldy. The muller ring weighs 
about 450 pounds. Until a very few 
years ago, it had always been handled 
as a top pack. Since, however, the 
muleteers have invented the scheme of 
placing the mule within the circle of 
the ring, thus eliminating even dan- 
ger incident to the ordinary side pack 
load. 

Again, a train of mules have per- 
formed the difficult feat of packing 
heavy steel cables weighing several 
tons. Here the mules are loaded as 
single units, each carrying two coils 
of the long wire, and attached to an- 
other to the front or the rear, with a 
similar load. By adopting this method 
the whole thing may be loaded on a 
train and the most difficult trails and 
the steepest mountains become as ac- 
cessible as the treeless plains to the 
freight train and its engine, or the au- 
tomobile. 

It is not an uncommon sight to see 
twenty or thirty mules heavily loaded 
with lumber, scaling a rugged cliff 
trail up to a tiny hole in the ground 
where some prospector has run down 
a lead or trace of gold. Nor is it 


uncommon to see returning from such 
a treasure cavern a_ whole string 
loaded with sacks of ore, plodding 
toward an apparatus fifteen miles 
away, where the gold may be sepa- 
rated from its crystallized vaults. 

The trains are continuously on the 
trail from the time the warm spring 
sun rots the snow on the _ highest 
passes, until the same barriers are 
again locked in the arms of a silent 
white force. Many days are spent in 
the cold, mountain meadows, where 
night after night is spent by the 
packers on the frozen ground, sleep- 
ing in damp, repulsive saddle blan- 
kets. The season-worn mules, gaunt 
from the long siege of work and the 
scarcity of food, seem racking before 
the inevitable alpine blizzard. The 
vigor with which we first saw them is 
gone, and now from their glaring, 
greenish eyes shines the light that be- 
trays torture. Although the packer 
cringes before the same power, yet the 
season never disheartens him. He 
meets the most strenuous day with 
a grim smile, and is always ready with 
a jovial song, or a stinging practical 
joke. The bell boy is usually the 
“goat” when more susceptible material 
is not present, though frequently an 
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adventurous traveler falls into the 
meshes. : 

To a packer, an overcrowded 
chicken roost is a license to enter. A 
packer who is always blessed with a 
most voluptuous appetite possesses a 
strange fascination for friers. But 
even in such ventures as_ raiding 
chicken roosts he avails himself of 
any and all opportunities, at all haz- 
ards, to obey his master, the king of 
the practical joke. 

Whenever the boss had a good “nip” 
he would run out the line on his reel 
about as follows: 

“We had three outfits in Trinity Cen- 
ter that night. It was Fletcher’s first 
trip. He was a big, raw-boned sort of 
a kid who wanted to be in it all, but 
was timid and chicken-hearted, so he 
worried. We had been getting chick- 
_ ens all along, so I told Fletcher it was 
up to the bell boy to get them that 
night. He agreed to it. Well! Flet- 
cher took Carter along with him. Car- 
ter was the neatest of the lot when it 
came down to chickens, and he knew 
how the kid was, so he went out ex- 
pecting some fun. They had with 
them a grain sack in which to carry 
home. the spoils. The night was as 
dark as pitch, but not too dark for 
Carter’s cat-eyes to locate the roost. 
Carter went in to get the birds, leaving 
Fletcher at the door to hold the sack, 
and incidentally to give warning in 
case the owner happened around. 
Every time Carter would bring a 
chicken to be stuffed into the sack 
Fletcher would urge, nervously: “That 
is enough, Carter! that is enough!’ 
To which Carter would remark: 

“ “Be gosh, he’s fat, Charley.’ Then 
he would plunge the chicken into the 
sack, and remark, as he turned to 
search for another: ‘Fine pullet! Fine 
pullet!’ 

“ ‘Come on, that’s plenty!’ Fletcher 
would whisper. 

“*Just felt of another one in there.’ 

“*No! we can’t use so many;. no 
need of wastin’ ’em,’ the bell boy 
whined. 

“Oh, but she’s talking to me,’ Car- 
ter would reply. 





“Well, this kept up until twelve 
chickens were in the sack, then the 
pressure got too strong. Carter went 
back for the thirteenth chicken, but 
when he returned to the door, Fletcher 
had fled. 

“The next morning Fletcher began 
bragging about the exploit. Well, we 
let him go on. We didn’t say any- 
thing. We put the chickens on old 
Mose and Tricksy, because it was al- 
most impossible to catch either on the 
trail. 

“Late that afternoon I rode up to the 
head of the train, and announced to 
Charley that the Sheriff was at the 
rear of the outfit with two warrants. I 
told him they were not sure about one 
of the men, but Fletcher was in the 
mesh, because a deputy had heard 
him blowing about the raid, when the 
birds were being loaded. 

“Well, sir, Fletcher’s face got as 
pale as a ghost. His words stuck in 
his throat, and before long he was 
crying like a baby. ‘God!’ he mut- 
tered between sobs, ‘think of my 
mother and sister. Say, boss,’ he 
would say in calm moments, ‘It’s an 
awful disgrace to think a fellow would 
steal—even chickens.’ 

“*Yes,’ I agreed. And my sympa- 
thies would all go out to Charley, who, 
noting my serious mien, would sob 
like a baby over the gravity of the 
situation. 

“*T’ll tell you. Charlev. I’ll keep him 
back there, and you get off and catch 
the chicken-mules, take them off and 
hide them.’ The next hour Fletcher 
spent in trying to catch the snorting 
sharps, but it was useless. , 

“ “How about it—all right now?’ I 
asked as I rode up again. 

“‘No! Can’t catch ’em.’ 

“*Run them into the timber,’ I then 
suggested. At this remark the horizon 
seemed to clear. 

“*T’ll do it,’ he said, excitedly. 

“Not being able to run the bell- 
sharps away from the bell-mare, this 
plan failed, so Fletcher tried rolling 
the mule over a precipice. Even this 
failed. Finally we couldn’t hold out 
any longer, because Charley was des~ 
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perate. By this time he was begging 
to be relieved, so he could take to the 
woods to evade arrest. . 

“Carter took my big buckskin, and 
hurried to the front. He rode up be- 
side Fletcher, and said, nervously, but 
sincerely: ‘Pull that bell off that yel- 
low mare, and let’s hit for the brush.’ 

“By this time, camp was not far 
away, and Fletcher had determined to 
make a stand. ‘I’ll kill him,’ he said, 
digging the spurs into his pony’s 
flanks. 

“Carter and Fletcher raced for the 
old ‘30,’ but Carter’s horse was faster 
—and when the rear of the outfit drew 
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tains. “It happened,” said this packer, 
“that we stopped at Jackson Lake to 
spend a day fishing for lake trout. 
We took all day priming our friend 
with local bear stories. By the time 
evening came on our charge was 
somewhat shaky, because we had told 
him to keep on the alert, as one was 
likely to come down out of the timber 
any time to feed around the lake. 
Just at dusk, Ticknor, on pretext that 
he was going down to get the mules, 
managed to get above the lake, where 
he began to roll boulders like a bear 
that was in search of ants.” 

“*That’s a bear now!’ said Brad, 








Playing circus on the kitchen-jack. 


into camp, Carter was trying to con- 
vince his accomplice that it was need- 
less to add murder to chicken stealing. 
It took six hours to show that fellow 
that it was all a farce. Fletcher never 
plucked -another bird from that day.” 

The bell boy, though by far the 
best prey for such ventures, is not the 
only one who suffers from the humility 
of ignorance. A certain retired packer 
was once returning from a trip. into 
New River, a mining camp in Trinity. 
He had with him on this trip a likely 
looking individual, whose ambition 


was to see a bear, wild, in the moun- 





hitting for the dark underbrush with 
long strides. ; 

The traveler, who had armed him- 
self with a sharp hatchet beforehand, 
made good use of our advice to al- 
ways run up hill to escape from Bruin, 
and scurried over the gigantic boul- 
ders of the talus slope at the right of 
the lake like a native chipmunk, and 
very shortly reached the crest. Here 
were several stunted cedars with huge 
trunks of several feet in diameter, and 
about seventy-five feet in height. The 
traveler swung lightly up one of these 
that appeared most suitable because 
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of its size and accommodations in 
the way of branches. 

At twelve o’clock that night, the 
packers had begun to worry. Their 
calls up to this time had brought no 
reply. At last an answer battling 
with the murmur of the night wind 
reached their ears. The two men be- 
gan the search upon the mountain 
side. Their calling now brought re- 
peated answers that were audible 
enough for a conversation. 

«‘‘Where are you?’ Ticknor roared 
at the top of his voice. 

“‘T am up here!! I’m all right and 
safe! How are you fellows?’ came 
the reply. ‘Did you see the bear?’ 

“The two packers returned to camp 
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and slept soundly until daylight, when 
they were aroused by a man yelling 
at the top of his voice calling for 
help. 

“We ascended the cliffs as hur- 
riedly as we could,’ said Brad, ‘and 
upon reaching the top we were hailed 
by a human figure who sat perched at 
the top of the tallest cedar, in a tuft 
of boughs. The tree was shorn of all 
its limbs except these very few at the 
top. 

““*What ye doin’ up there?’ I asked. 

“‘*Oh, I knew he couldn’t get up 
after I cut off all the limbs,’ he said, 
triumphantly, ‘but you know I can’t 
get down now. Do you think it’s safe 
to come: down ?’” 
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The rank weeds, tall, now over-spread the field 
Where once the wheat grew green abundantly. 
In serried, strong, straight symmetry they stand 
Defiant pagans, unregenerate. 

Their lithesome lines in ecstasy a-lilt 

To lift oblation lavish to the sun; 

Lift, too, my soul, unlike the plants of man. 
Unprized by him; deemed useless, save to stir 
The wrath of thrifty husbandman, or chance 

To pique the civic pride of urbanite; 

And yet to me, a dweller in the field, 

No grant of growing grain by labor tilled; 

No formal garden gay with gaudy bloom; 

No hand-trained, trellised bower by man e’er made; 
Could bring such whispering poetry as these. 
To me, akin to dust from which they rise, 
And to the sun, toward which they ever leap; 
They are the link which rivets certainty 

To that far time wher, thrilling with accord, 

I heard proud pagan Pan in Arcady 

Play on his primal pipes a palinode. 


LANNIE HayNeEs MartTIN. 


























ROBABLY no animal in the 
P world, large or small, is known 

under as great a variety of 

names as the mountain lion of 
the temperate west coasts of North 
and South America. In the American 
and Canadian Northwests, he is called 
the cougar and “sneak-cat;” in such 
parts of the South as he is found, pan- 
ther, or “painter;” the Southwest and 
Mexico, Mexican lion or leone Mexi- 
cana; and in South America, puma and 
an endless number of Spanish names. 
This assortment is possibly due, as in 
the case of the many-named among 
his human brethren, to his notoriously 
bad character; for it is a fact that the 
police dockets show that the criminal 
with the worst record is invariably the 
one with the greatest number of 
aliases. Certain it is that his character 
is bad. It is not the big, bluff, open 
badness of the grizzly, nor the cun- 
ning, half-playful badness of the fox, 
but a mean, sneaking, cowardly and 





A California Wildcat treed by hounds 
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often vindictive and murderous bad- 
ness that is entirely his own. 

Almost impossible to hunt by stealth 
and take unawares, he is himself the 
most stealthy of hunters, and rarely 
takes his prey but by surprise. He is 
admirably fitted to pursue and to avoid 
pursuit. So soft of foot is he that he 
runs over the dried leaves of the cot- 
tonwood and sycamore without making 
a sound. He has not any of the jerki- 
ness of action of other quadrupeds, 
but runs with a stealthy, gliding step 
that carries him on with the swift, 
smooth, undulating movement of a 
snake. Of a uniform color from tip to 
tip, save for a slight shading on back 
and belly, he presents little to distin- 
guish him from the fawn and brown 
of the rocks and dead grass over 
which he preferably moves. But the 
greatest difficulty in hunting him by 
ordinary methods lies in the fact that 
he rarely goes by day from his lair 
in a cave or thicket. Often, when he 
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The author with the skin of a jaguar 
shot with a revolver, near Panama. 


has gorged himself on a cow ox deer, 
he will lie for three days or more, 
seeking neither meat nor drink. His 
ability to endure hunger and thirst is 
remarkable, especially in the arid re- 
gions where scarcity of water makes 
scarcity of prey. On the desert he 
will often go over a week without food 
or water, and yet show the lack of 
neither in his appearance. 

Wherever the mountain lion makes 
his lair within strikiag distance of a 
settled country, ie feeds principally 
upon stock kil.ed and carried off from 
the nearby ranches. Young pigs are 
his choice, and it is due to his weak- 
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ness for them that he is most often 
detected and shot. Owing to the 
fleshiness of a pig’s neck, its wind is 
not as easily shut off in the grip of the 
powerful jaws as is that of many 
larger animals, and squeals and a com- 
motion in the pig-pen will bring out 
the mountain rancher with his gun 
quicker than any other alarm. Lambs 
and calves also suffer heavily from 
cougars, and even the old animals are 
not exempt from attack. When the 
animal killed is too heavy to carry off, 
the lion drinks his fill of blood, usu- 
ally sucking from the jugulars in the 
throat. If there is not enough blood to 
satisfy him, he will lunch further upon 
the carcass itself, picking about and 
eating only the choice portions. Once 
leaving a carcass he rarely returns to 


. it except in seasons of scant food con- 
-ditions, and many a lion-killed cow 


and deer is left for the coyotes to ban- 
quet upon. 

Deer are usually killed from am- 
bush, most often being sprung upon 
from a tree and ridden to their death 
with a pair of cruel jaws biting 
through their spines and the claws of 
the powerful hind legs tearing their 
flanks to ribbons. They are  occa- 
sionally pursued in the open, and 
neither white-tail nor black-tail, nor 
even the fleet-footed antelope, can es- 
cape the dash of a full-grown male or 
female cougar. The latter’s agility is 
no less than that of the famed cheetah 
or Indian hunting leopard, and with 
its very considerable weight behind 
it, the impact of its spring is something 
tremendous. 

Two Wyoming hunters tell of seeing 
a full-grown buffalo cow knocked to 
the ground by an infuriated mother 
mountain lion whose lair the latter had 
unwittingly approached. The buffalo 
succeeded in shaking off its assailant, 
which was shot by the hunters. In 
California, the cougar is known to at- 
tack all kinds of big game with the 
exception of the grizzly. A _ long- 
horned steer will over-match him, but 
an ordinary cow falls easy prey if the 
lion is hungry or fierce enough to per- 
sist in its attack. 





















In all of the Western cattle dis- 
tricts the presence of mountain lions 
keeps the cowboys on the qui vive to 
protect the young and weak of their 
herds, and instances are by no means 
uncommon of full-grown animals fall- 
ing a prey to these miscreants. Ona 
trip which I once made down the 
Hardy—an offshoot of the Colorado 
near the latter’s mouth in Lower Cali- 
fornia—I passed in my boat a couple 
of fine old steers that had become 
mired in endeavoring to ford a treach- 
erous slough. On reaching the first 
cattle camp I at once reported the cir- 
cumstance, and we set out to the res- 
cue of the unfortunate animals with 
a four-mule team and drag chains. On 
reaching the first of the mired beasts, 
a huge red “stag,” he was lassoed 
around the horns, and, with some diffi- 
culty, dragged to firmer ground. The 
vaquero who was in charge of the work 
called my attention to a multitude of 
tracks along the bank, converging and 
intermingling at the point where the 
steer was stuck, and as we rode on to 
the next bend, where my map located 
the other animal, he explained that 
more often than not the unlucky beasts 
which became fast in the river mud, 
unless discovered and pulled out, fell 
victims to lions and coyotes. He was 
describing, in his excitable, gesticula- 
tive Spanish way the sufferings of the 
helpless beasts under the jaws and 
paws of their assailants, when we 
pushed through a runway in the “car- 
risa” and came upon as graphic an il- 
lustration as ever narrator was given 
for his story—the second of the steers 
killed and eaten to the mudline by 
voracious carnivora. 

A solitary coyote skulking back into 
the tules was the only sign of life ap- 
parent beyond the circling buzzards; 
but some great four-inch tracks, well 
preserved in the firm mud of the up- 
per bank, gave clue to the real perpe- 
trators. The lower steer was saved 
through his having worked out from 
the shore, leaving twenty feet of clear 
water between his bloating sides and 
the ever-watchful lions. For the next 
few days a patrol was sent out along 
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Colorado hunter and his quarry. 
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the river to report on any further trou- 
ble, and one morning a vaquero rode 
in with a great yellow inert mass 
lashed on behind his high-seated 
Mexican saddle, from which a tawny 
tail dangling along the ground was 
setting the pony on his tiptoes with 
nervous excitement. The man had 
found the animal sneaking away from 
the carcass of the mired steer, and 
after failing in an endeavor to rope it, 
had dropped it with one shot from his 
automatic pistol. 

Scientists have declared that .the 
wonderful agility of members of the 
cat tribe is due to the unusual length 
and fineness of the fibre of their mus- 
cles, in both of which particulars the 
latter are said to infinitely surpass 
those of man or other animals. The 
stories told of the remarkable jumps 
made by cougars seem almost beyond 
belief, and many are no doubt grossly 
exaggerated. It is claimed that a lion 
running from the hounds, in the moun- 
tains back of Santa Barbara, leaped 
a clear eighty feet from the brink of 
one side of a ravine, which was per- 
pendicular, to the other side, which 
was sloping. The flying animal struck 
on a slide of rock at a point estimated 
to be about twenty feet lower than 
the place from which it jumped, and 
was so much jarred that it fell in en- 
deavoring to climb into an oak a few 
hundred yards farther up the moun- 
tain, and was torn to pieces by the 
dogs. The fact that this jump was 
“down hill” would make it seem a 
possibility that eighty feet in a lineal 
direction was covered—but one would 
feel much surer if he had been there 
himself. 

Almost all writers on the subject 
agree that the cougar will not take 
the trouble to hunt small game, though 
they are said occasionally to feed on 
foxes and porcupines if nothing else 
offers. Chickens are generally con- 
sidered immune as far as lions are 
concerned, and farmers rarely calcu- 
late on guarding against anything but 
coyotes and wild cats. An exception 
to this rule, however, fell under my 
notice at my ranch in the Simi Valley, 
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Southern California, a couple of win- 
ters ago. Several of my tenants were 
raising chickens and turkeys quite ex- 
tensively, and with ten-foot meshed 
wire fences interlaced with barbed 
wire, seemed to feel quite confident 
that their poultry was safe against any 
four-footed creature that might come 
down from the rugged, brush-covered 
mountains to the north. One night, 
however, a great commotion was 
heard in one of their hen-houses, and 
the men rushed out to find several 
dozen dead chickens, the yard and 
house intact, and nothing to show what 
was responsible for the trouble. This 
was repeated several times—always at 
different points—and still no clew was 
gained as to what kind of a beast 
could get over a ten-foot fence with- 
out leaving some mark of its coming 
or going. Never once was a chicken 
found eaten, nor were feathers found 
near by to indicate that any had been 
carried off. The mysterious animal 
seemed simply to run amuck and claw 
and bite the terrified poultry for its 
own pleasure. 

About this time I was spending a 
week with the family of one of the 
tenants, shooting quail. One night, 
just as the lights had been put out, 
we heard the family dog, a young 
setter, come whimpering across the 
yard and scratch and whine at the 
door. A moment later there came a 
thump and a crash from the hen-house, 
and then a bedlam of squawks and 
cackles, rising above the sound of a 
hundred and fifty pairs of wings flop- 
ping and beating against the sides and 
roof of the little building. I was 
still dressed, and seizing my shotgun, 
burst from the door, followed closely 
by the farmer and his son. The moon 
was more than three-quarters full, and 
shone brightly on the seat of disturb- 
ance, revealing almost at once a board 
ripped from its place on the side of 
the coop which opened into the wire- 
fenced yard. 

As I rushed up to the fence, out of 
this opening shot a long, yellow body, 
and without seeming to touch the 
ground, flew full into the side of the 



































1. A Texas mountain lion. The animal pictured here was one of the 
largest ever killed, weighing two hundred and forty pounds. 2. An Arizona 
lion that paid the penalty of a bad record on the cattle ranges. 3. A gray 
lynx of the Rockies (mounted.) 
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doubly staked and braced wire netting. 
The taut wire threw it off like a cata- 
pult, and it darted back into the 
screaming din of the coop to land with 
a thump against the opposite side. Out 
it came again, apparently wild with 
terror, and this time I gave it both 
barrels of No. 6 through the wire. 
Bang! Bang! boomed the farmer’s 
gun behind me, and Bang! Bang! and 
again Bang! exhausted the half-filled 
chamber of the boy’s “pump-gun”— 
seven charges of bird-shot in all, fired 
at under four paces. 

Once more the gleam of yellow 
flashed against the wire, and once 
more it was sent sprawling. Then it 
came straight at us, and we all beat 
a hasty retreat while it flattened itself 
against the wire and bit and clawed 
desperately at the unyielding meshes. 
Suddenly the roving yellow eyes 
caught sight of the top of the hen-coop 
and it dropped back to the ground, 
crouched for a moment, and then went 
sailing—no other word quite does jus- 
tice to that easy, effortless leap—off, 
and out, and back to the mountains. 

There was a big hunt next day, in 
which the whole countryside joined, 
but never again was the midnight 
marauder even sighted. It had evi- 
dently entered the yard by jumping 
over the coop, and in its efforts to en- 
ter the latter had clawed off a loose 
board. When discovered, it was un- 
able, in its fright, to locate the top 
of the wire to jump at, and as a con- 
sequence spent a disagreeable minute 
or two'in the yard. Why the shot, 
small as it was, did not have more ef- 
fect at the close range, I am at a loss 
to understand, unless it was that most 
of it, owing to out excitement, went 
wild. 

About thirty chickens were killed in 
the brief space of time the lion was in 
the coop. The latter was about twenty 
feet square and ten feet high, and I 
have often thought since what a fine 
chance some biograph company 
missed in not being able to expose a 
film on that frightened lion as he 
raged around and lashed about in that 
almost solid mass of fluttering fowls. 





There is a widespread idea that the 


cry of a cougar resembles that of a 
child in distress. I have heard the 
cry of that animal on a number of 
occasions in many parts of North and 
South America, and if the popular be- 
lief is well founded, I will only say 
that the child must be in very great 
distress indeed, and I beg to be deliv- 
ered from a nursery full of them. The 
cry is really as piercing as the sound 
made by an electric car in rounding 
a sharp and insufficiently greased 
curve, and is almost as loud and rau- 
cous. The sound is about the same 
as the wail of the ordinary tomcat on 
his nocturnal rounds, and bears about 
the same ratio in volume to the cry 
of the latter as its maker does to the 
tom in size. Any fear it will engender, 
however, must be imaginary, for of 
danger to man from a cougar there is 
little. 

I have often been asked whether or 
not the cougar, unprovoked, will at- 
tack a man. There are practically no 
well authenticated cases, in my knowl- 
edge, to show that it will. An instance 
is cited of a negro that was killed in 
Mississippi many years ago by a pan- 
ther, and in Montana and Wyoming 
one occasionally hears tales of lions 
following lone travelers for miles, to 
finally circle ahead, ambush and kill 
them. It is difficult to trace one of 
these stories down, though it is a com- 
mon occurrence to have a cougar dog 
one’s footsteps and approach quite 
near him if the country is rough and 
brushy. It is related that a butcher 
in Calaveras County, California, was 
once carrying a quarter of beef behind 
him on his horse as he rode from one 
town to another just at dusk. Sud- 
denly there was a rush from the road- 
side, and a cougar sprang upon the 
meat, and by: its own weight and 
through the plunging of the fright- 
ened horse, succeeded in dragging it 
to the ground. As soon as the intrepid 
butcher could rein in his horse, he 
returned to the spot of attack and 
despatched the foolish brute, which 
steadfastly refused to leave its plun- 
der, with his revolver. The animal 
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1. An unusual photograph—a mired steer which was killed by a mountain 
lion a few hours after the “snap” was taken. .2. Morning’s bag of mountain 
lions shot by government scouts-in Yellowstone Park. 
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proved to be a young one, hardly more 
than half-grown, and had evidently 
not yet learned when and where to 
fear. 

There probably are cases when men 
have been attacked by cougars, but 
they are not sufficiently numerous to 
more than prove the rule to the con- 
trary. The fact that that animal so 
often follows man’s trail is most likely 
due to an inherent desire for bloodshed 
that is somewhat more than neutral- 
ized by inherent cowardice. 

I once, inadvertently, gave a cou- 
gar ample chance for an attack, had it 
been so minded, and though I should 
not care to go through the experience 
again, I have no doubt that the result 
would be the same. My ideas on the 
subject were not as firmly fixed at the 
time of the incident as they are now, 
and as a consequence I experienced.a 
very bad quarter of an hour. 

It happened in Oak Creek Canyon, 
Arizona, in the spring of ninety-eight, 
just at the time when the last of the 
season’s storms come in rains in the 
valley, hail and sleet in the foothills 
and lower spurs, and snow on the 
higher mountains. I was camped in 
the canyon, well inside the boxed-in 
stretch. The cook had deserted a week 
before, and my companion, a well- 
known archaeologist of Boston, had 
gone out to Jerome for a few days to 
settle by telegraph some business that 
needed his attention in the East. 

Late one afternoon the air became 
close and stuffy, the breeze died out, 
and great black clouds came wheeling 
down from the veiled summit of Mount 
Franklin. Soon the thunder began 
to roll and rumble among the crags 
and echo with deep _reverberations 
through the canyon, while the light- 
ning, flashing vividly, shot in zigzag 
lines from cliff to cliff. Then the rain 
came in torrents, and I retreated, sup- 
perless, into the tent, which chanced 
to be under the tallest and thickest 
pine on a little bench at the bend of 
the river. 

The thunder roared louder than 
ever, and pulling in the tent flap, I 
looked out. The lightning was leap- 


ing from pole to pole, and heavens 
and earth were ablaze with its shud- 
dering light. Suddenly it flashed up- 
on me that lightning always struck the 
tallest trees, and, grabbing my arms 
full of blankets, I rushed out into the 


rain, not stopping until I was in aclear . 


space, well beyond the range of the 
big pine. Then I rolled up in the 
blankets—there must have been 
nearly a dozen of them—one after the 
other, making a big, half-soaked bun- 
dle, almost as high as it was long. My 
arms, head and shoulders were out of 
the main wrappings, but I protected 
them somewhat with the loose end cf 
the last blanket. 

At ‘the end of a half hour the rain 
ceased, and the heavens began clear- 
ing, but the thunder and _ lightning 
were still busy, and I was afraid to 
trust myself in the tent under the 
big pine. Congratulating myself on 
not being wet through, I was just get- 
ting ready to unroll, when out of the 
darkness beyond the end of the blan- 
kets came an ear-splitting yell. I had 
never heard the cougar’s voice up to 
that moment, but I was not deceived 
in it for a moment. It is at this stage 
in the story-book tales of cougars that 
the kind-hearted traveler usually 
starts out with the condensed milk- 
can to succor the distressed child. 
Brute that I was, I felt no such im- 
pulse. I knew where the distressed 


_child was, but I also knew that it was 


wrapped fully eighteen inches thick in 
warm Navajo blankets, and was very 
loth to expose its shivering frame to 
the elements. 

Twice more sounded the cry, and 
twice more I restrained myself from 
starting on the errand of mercy. It 
seemed to be coming nearer and 
nearer, though I could have sworn 
that the first cry had sounded from 
just beyond my feet. Again that 
siren shriek!! This time it was so 
near that I thought I detected the 
blankets vibrating in sympathy, and 
it was not for several seconds that 
I traced that phenomenon to my trem- 
bling knees. 

For several long moments I waited 
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in breathless anxiety, wondering if 
the monster would begin at my feet 
and eat me up by inches, or merci- 
fully kill me first by starting in on 
my head. At last my ears, strained 
to catch the slightest sound, detected 
his step as the cushioned feet were 
drawn, one after the other, from the 
sticky mud. Then he crept into my 
range of vision. ‘Thank heaven, it 
will be the head,” I thought, and 
waited, with humped shoulders, for 
the impact of his deadly pounce. I 
could barely make out the outline of 
his body, so that the fiery, vitreous 
eyes seemed moving all alone through 
the darkness. Now they passed be- 
hind and out of my range of vision, 
but still the spring was not made. 
Now they gleamed on my right, still 
moving about the bundle in a circle. 
Now they disappeared beyond my 
horizon of blankets, and I realized 
that the worst was to happen after 
all—I was to be eaten from the feet 
upwards. At this, the © overwrought 
nerves gave way, and the big chest- 
ful of air I had been holding so long 
went ripping out through my vocal 
chords in one wild yell. That was 
the true cry of the distressed child 
at last; would no one come to its 
aid? 

As if in answer to my call, I heard 
some one breaking through the brush 
at top speed, and my heart beat high 
with hope. Then I perceived that the 
sounds were retreating. My pre- 
server had seen the lion and turned 
back! All I suffered in the next ten 
minutes I will not attempt to describe, 
but at length, reassured by the silence, 
I rolled out from my blankets and 
found myself alone. The cougar had 
evidently had no idea that the funny- 
looking bundle contained a man, and 
at the first intimation that such was 
the case—my cry of distress—must 
have taken flight, and it was his re- 
treating steps that I had first taken 
for those of a deliverer. The wary 
beast certainly missed the chance of 
its life by its flight, for I doubt very 
much if a young, fairly fat and entirely 
eatable boy was ever laid out quite so 
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One of the leading hounds used in the 
chase to round up the “cats” 


helplessly under the nose of a hungry 
cougar. 

In hunting the cougar the only sat- 
isfactory method is to run it down 
with dogs, tree and shoot it. Even 
this can hardly be called a satisfactory 
method, however, for unless the 
hounds can be put upon a hot trail 
they will usually lose it for that of 
a wild cat, coon or coyote. The 
greater part of these animals killed 
on the Pacific Slope has been run 
down while the dogs were following 
the scent of a wild cat or coyote. 
Some few have been ambushed and 
killed by mountain ranchers, and oc- 
casionally one is slain by a quick snap 
shot in a chance encounter. 
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The cougar is more generally dis- 
tributed over the Pacific Coast than 
any other kind of big game, and 
while its killing is encouraged by a 
heavy bounty, it is holding its own 
better than the deer, protected though 
the latter is, by the most stringent 
laws. If there comes a time when 
the game of this country is extinct, 
it will be pretty safe to venture that 
the cougar will have been one of the 
very last species to succumb. 

% * * * 

The habitat of the jaguar, roughly 
speaking, is all of tropical North and 
South America, over which it is found 
quite as generally as is the mountain 
lion in the rougher districts of the 
temperate and sub-arctic regions of 
those continents. In Mexico the 
jaguar is occasionally encountered as 
far north as the thirtieth parallel, and 
even across the American boundary, 
while in Paraguay and the Chaco de 
Argentine it is as frequently met with 
as far to the south. In both of these 
border zones the cougar is also found, 
and hybrid specimens of these two 
closely related members of the cat 

tribe, though rare, are not unheard of. 
' The jaguar is much more heavily 
built than the mountain lion, and 
many specimens which I have seen 
in American and European zoos ap- 
peared far more powerful than the 
best of the African leopards in ad- 
joining cages. While quite as cun- 
ning in its operations as the cougar, 
the jaguar is a far more formidable 
antagonist than the former, and among 
the natives of tropical America the 
fear of it is scarcely less than that of 
the Bengalese of the East Indian tiger. 

In a number of months spent in the 
forests of the Amazon, Orinoco and 
Upper Parana, there was hardly a 
night in which my rest and, to a cer- 
tain extent, my equanimity, was not 
disturbed by the cries of prowling 
jaguars, yet in all of that,time I had 
not more than two or three transient 
glimpses of that elusive animal. My 


men—whether Venezuelans, Paraguay- 
ans, Argentinos, Brazilians or Indians 
—were never without apprehension- 
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however, and, while lax: enough in the 
performance of their regular duties, 
never needed encouragement in keep- 
ing the camp fire blazing on the hot- 
test of nights. 

Authentic instances of unprovoked 
attacks on men by jaguars are as hard 
to trace down as those concerning cou- 
gars, but of the fact that an angered 
“tigre” will show fight I had an am- 
ply satisfying demonstration. 

_One morning in November of a cou- 
ple of years ago, while spending a 
month on the Isthmus watching the 
progress of the Panama Canal work, 
I chanced to encounter in the brush, 
not a hundred yards from a construc- 
tion spur of the railway, a very sizable 
jaguar which, for some reason, had ex- 
tended his nocturnal round into a day- 
light promenade. By the merest 
chance, luckily, in addition to a 
machete for cutting underbrush—the 
inseparable companion of any one 
straying from, the beaten track in this 
part of the tropics—and my camera, 
I had an automatic pistol stuck in 
my belt, and it was the reassuring 
presence of the latter, no doubt, that 
inspired me with sufficient courage to 
try for a picture. 

In my experience with a number of 
the several members of the cat family 
there is always a moment immedi- 
ately following that in which one of 
them is surprised by the sudden and 
unexpected appearance of a man, in 
which the animal remains perfectly 
motionless, principally, no doubt, in 
the hope of escaping observation. The 
first move is almost invariably up to 
the man, and if he will stand still, or 
only move slowly and quietly, the 
beast may often be held for a minute 
or more before it takes alarm and 
breaks away in flight. 

My approach over the damp earth 
of a well cleared path through the 
brush had been almost noiseless, and 
I doubt very much if the animal in 
question was aware of my presence 
an instant before I brought up with 
a jerk on discovering his. My pistol 
was my first thought, and this once in 
hand. my second thought, probably 

















suggested by the picturesque pose of 
my scowling vis-a-vis, was my cam- 
era. The latter was a small, short- 
focus folding affair which, beyond ex- 
tending the bellows, needed no ad- 
justment whatever. The path and the 
surrounding jungle, though heavily in 
shadow, as far as direct sunlight was 
concerned, were pervaded by that 
powerfully actinic reflected light 
which often renders it possible to 
make instantaneous exposures in the 
tropics under conditions which would 
be considered quite prohibitive in 
other latitudes. The distance was 
about twenty-five feet. 

The click of the spring which ac- 
companied the running out of the bel- 
lows caused my subject to drop to a 
threatening crouch, which action de- 
flected my attention from the camera 
to the pistol, and left me in apprehen- 
sive doubt for eight or ten seconds as 
to whether or not he was going to fly, 
and if so, whether at me or from me. 
The idea also suggested itself to me 
that perhaps I had best anticipate 
him in the flying act, in which event 
my line of flight was already pre-de- 
termined. But while nervously finger- 
ing the trigger of my pistol, I wav- 
ered in resolve, the tenseness gradu- 
ally left the sinewy figure before me, 
and it slowly resumed its standing 
position, though an angrily switching 
tail and back-laid ears indicated that 
distrust and suspicion were by no 
means dispelled. 

With the slowest of movements, I 
again transferred the camera to my 
right hand, centered the motionless 
yellow and black figure in the finder, 
and, with the pistol still held ready, 
used the thumb of my left to press the 
button. On the quivering ears of that 
poor jaguar the click of the shutter 
must have fallen like the roar of one 
of the big blasts up in the Culebra 
Cut. He immediately started to bolt, 
and thus assured that I was not the 
worst frightened object present after 
all, my faltering courage came back 
with a rush, my twitching forefinger 
closed down on the trigger of the pis- 
tol, and almost before I was aware 
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of it, three bullets had been fired after 
the fleeting form of my late subject. 

The shots were discharged with the 
pistol still in my left hand, and with 
no attention whatever to aim, which 
may account in a measure for the fact 
that a subsequent post-mortem failed 
to show where any of them took effect. 
They came close enough, however, to 
lead the very capricious beast at 
whom they were directed into a belief 
that there was a matter behind him 
that required prompt attention. 
Wheeling about as though set on a 
pivot, he launched his body into the 
air, and had already made one stu- 
pendous leap in the direction of the 
spot he had instinctively diagnosed 
as the seat of trouble, and was just 
rising for another when, more care- 
fully than before, though from a hand 
which I daresay shook no less than 
when it was holding the camera, I 
discharged in quick succession the 
three cartridges that still remained in 
the clip. 

One of the bullets went wild, but 
either of the other two “soft-noses” 
that went mushrooming into the 
breast of the animal would have been 
quite sufficient in itself to have elimi- 
nated him ultimately as a serious trou- 
ble factor. Being a cat, however, he 
died reluctantly, and the energetic 
mass of fur, paws, jaws and claws 
that came clumping down at my feet 
had more than a little life left in it, 
the immediate necessity for letting out 
which as a precautionary measure in- 
volving some wildly indiscriminate 
slashings with the big machete that 
almost ruined what would otherwise 
have been one of the prettiest hides 
that ever came out of Panama. 

As might have been expected un- 
der the circumstances, the negative 
was a failure. A sympathetic inspec- 
tion of a print from ii by a person who 
knew where to look, might have re- 
vealed a couple of light dots, which, 
however, bore about as much resem- 
blance to a couple of goose-berries 
with the sun shining upon them as to 
the vitreously gleaming fire-ball orbs 
of the infuriated “tigre.” The rest 
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of the animal might have been 
searched for in vain, and not a single 
one of three different brands of patent 
intensifier, nor even a combined bath 
of all three of them mixed together, 
would induce my jaguar, or at least 
such impression of him as was on the 
film, to change his spots. 


ok * oe 1 


The several varieties of the lynx- 
wildcat branch of the genus feline 
have about the same general habitat as 
the mountain lion, and though differ- 
ing greatly in physical particulars, 
most of the temperamental peculiari- 
ties of their long-tailed relatives as 
weil. There is a popular idea that 
the lynx is only an over-sized species 
of the ordinary tabby cat, and as such 
scarcely more formidable than a 
husky “tom;” but one who has had 
first hand experience of him will not 
hesitate to agree with the Chilkat Mis- 
sion Indian poet who wrote: 


“‘There’s nothing so wild as the wild- 
cat— 
The tame cat’s as tame as a child; 
But he steals all the cream from the 
wild-cat. 
And that makes the wild-cat wild.” 


Though the explanation of the man- 
ner in which that animal has become 
so ferocious may not stand the light 
of scientific research. 

The bob-cat has been well described 
as “a pair of jaws upon two paws.” 
The cougar, after fastening upon his 
prey, does nine-tenths of his execution 
with his marvelously developed hind 
legs; his little gray brother, because 
of the almost abnormal concentration 
of power at the forward end, uses his 
slender hind legs only as props for 
the real executive department at the 
other extreme. A thirty-pound bob- 
cat, cornered, will best a trained bull- 
terrier of the same weight four times 
out of five, and can usually reduce 
two or three ordinary bear dogs to 
ribbons in half a minute. A fifty- 
pound cat, if it can be made to fight, 
will outmatch anything that breathes 


of within twenty pounds of that 
weight. 

I recall several rather ticklish mo- 
ments spent in prodding snarling bob- 
cats from swaying tree-tops in endeav- 
oring to make them jump to the wait- 
ing dogs, but my only bob-cat ex- 
perience with a real thrill in it oc- 
curred on the ground, and with no 
eager pack at hand to create a diver- 
sion. It happened on a boat trip 
which I made down Hardy’s Colorado 
several years ago, after a misunder- 
standing with my Indian rowers, which 
left me with three or four days of 
floating and paddling to do quite 
alone. The incident chanced the morn- 
ing after the desertion of the .capri- 
cious Cocopahs. 

After getting my breakfast upon the 
bank, I had pushed the big, square- 
ended scow into the sluggish current, 
and for half an hour, a victim of pure 
contentment, laid on my back and 
smoked without making a move or a 
sound. Ducks came spinning down 
the river in tight little flocks of a 
dozen or two—teal, mallard, widgeon, 
spoonbill, red-heads—flying hard and 
low, and offering fine, sporty shots. A 
beaver slapped the water with his tail 
in front of me, and my eyes were 
just quick enough to glimpse a score 
of brown bodies scurrying from the 
bank into the water and under a great 
pile ot drift. A moment later I caught 
sight of a moving object that was 
running along the edge of the water a 
quarter of a mile ahead, coming in 
my direction. At first, on account of 
its size, I took it for a mountain lion, 
but its darker color and “high” way 
of running told me that it must be 
a wild-cat or a lynx, even before it 
showed me a side view and a short 
tail. But what a cat it was!! 

On he trotted to me and down I 
floated to him—he was getting big- 
ger every moment. I pushed a hand- 
ful of cartridges into my rifle, and got 
a bead across the side of the boat 
without showing more than the top of 
my head. At a hundred yards some- 
thing seemed to smell wrong to him, 
and he turned and looked behind. 
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Nothing appearing out of the way in 
that direction he again came trotting 
on, but - glancing suspiciously from 
side to side. Another hundred feet 
and he espied the boat and brought up 
short, front legs braced out straight, 
head in the air, and hind legs doubled 
up for a whirling jump of retreat. I 
was waiting for a shoulder shot, but 
was forced to content myself with 
what offered. 

Straight into the air he sprang at 
the bite of the bullet, just as a tuna 
leaps when hooked, to come down with 
a splash into the water several feet 
from the bank. Quite confident that 
the shot had been fatal, I threw the 
gun aside and sprang to the oars, 
watching over my shoulders as I 
rowed. For a moment the grey mass 
floated as though lifeless, and then, 
revivification coming with the cold 
touch of the water, it commenced to 
flop and bite and snarl, beating the 
water to a foam in its struggles, and 
before I had covered half the distance 
it had rolled to a footing in the mud, 
and a_ second later went bounding 
wildly up the bank and into the com- 
pact jungle of “carrisa.” 

The boat went spinning back into 
the stream as I leapt to the spongy 
bank, but I took after the lynx, trust- 
ing to a propitious current to land it 
on my side of the river. A trail of 
water and blood led up the bank, and 
following this, I plunged into the 
close-growing “carrisa,” not doubting 
that I had a long and difficult chase 
ahead. Imagine, then, my surprise at 
being greeted with such a sputtering 
yell as only an animal shot through 
the lungs and mad with pain, anger 
and fear can utter, and feeling the rip 
of claws on my puttees and the rather 
more tangible grip of a pair of jaws 
upon one of my knees. Frightened as 
I was, I still had enough undissipated 
instinct of self-preservation to shorten 
up my hold on my rifle and fire point 
blank into the spiteful ball of sput- 
tering energy about my feet. 

Springing back as I shot, I regained 
the open, to bring up, almost para- 
lyzed with consternation, on noting the 
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appearance of my legs, especially the 
left, upon which the cat had been the 
busiest. The legging was splashed 
with blood from top to bottom, and 
the knee was weltering in gore. For 
a moment I would have sworn that 
the leg was half amputated, and that 
only the excitement was keeping me 
up—TI had heard of such cases—but a 
hasty examination showed that the 
blood was not my own, and that the 
knee was hardly more than nibbled. 

Then came the extremely disagree- 
able task of following my quarry into 
the jungle of cane grass. I have no 
recollection of hating to do anything 
quite so much in all my life, especi- 
ally after the shock of the first en- 
counter, but he was too great a prize 
to lose, and I finally managed to force 
my reluctant feet upon the trail. I 
took no more chances of stepping upon 
the wounded animai, but felt my way 
along, inch by inch, poking the gun 
ahead at every step to find a clear 
space for my foot. 

I would never have located him but 
for the fact that the first shot had 
pierced his lungs, the constant cough- 
ing enabling me to keep the right 
direction. Several times I came close 
upon him, and heard the crash of 
his blind dash away, but could not 
locate him closely enough for even a 
chance shot. Finally, his retreat took 
him in a circle, and he broke from 
the "carrisa” into the comparative 
open of the river bank, where I suc- 
ceeded in cornering him between an 
overhanging willow and the water. 
His chest was pierced by my first shot 
and the second had broken his back 
and destroyed the usefulness of his 
hind legs; yet he valiantly reared him- 
self on his poweriul forepaws, and, 
with hate and fury glittering from eyes 
that were already glazing in death, 
awaited my approach. After snapping 
him with a small camera—the same, 
by the way, which figured in the 
Panama jaguar incident three years 
later—which I chanced to have, se- 
cured to my belt after breakfast, I 
despatched him with a third bullet, 
and went in search of my boat. 
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LEGENDS OF MOUNT SHASTA 


By Lizzie Park Fleming 


Northern California, the Sierra 
Nevada, Cascade and Siskiyou 
Mountains mingle together. 
From out of the wilderness, Mount 
Shasta, one of the great views of the 
world, lifts his head above the fir 
trees that fringe the timber line. 
Shasta was not always as docile 
as now; at no very remote period the 
mountain was an active volcano, the 
overflow of lava at the last eruption 
being on the western slope. . The great 
cone is eternally covered with snow 
and the crater forms an immense cup 
on the summit. 


] YING in unbroken masses across 


The Creation. 


According to some of the Califor- 
nia Indians, Mount Shasta was the 
first part of the earth formed. Ages 
ago, before Time was, the Great Spirit, 
they say, made a hole in the sky; but 
when he saw that it was all flat be- 
neath, he threw down rocks and earth 
and ice until he had formed a great 
pile. _He stepped upon this, and 
wherever he stepped, streams of water 
flowed. ; 

Running his hands over the side of 
the mountain, he caused the forests 
to spring up. Plucking the leaves 
from the trees and blowing them into 
the air, they became birds; those fall- 
ing into the water became fishes. He 
smote the rocks with his staff, and 
they turned into beasts; from his staff 
he made the grizzly, but the grizzly 
was so fierce, he hollowed out the great 
mountain for his tepee; this they knew 
—for they had seen the smoke from 
his fire long before the coming of the 
white man. When the white man came 





he called the tepee Mount Shasta. 
Then the Great Spirit left, and no 
more the smoke curled out from the 
smoke hole. 


The Spirit Child and the Grizzly. 


Another interesting legend is that 
years and years ago, when the world 
was young, the Great Spirit grew very 
tired of living above the clouds, so 
the thought came to him to take his 
family and dwell upon the earth for 
awhile. 

Immediately he set to work making 
a hole in the sky; there were hills all 
about, and upon one of these he threw 
rocks, earth and snow until he had 
formed a large mountain. This was 
Mount Shasta, and became the Great 
Spirit’s wigwam; this they knew, for 
smoke came out of the smoke hole. 

It was not a wise move, however, 
for although he was lord of all, in 
endeavoring to rule his children from 
the earth, he lost control of the winds, 
and they ran riot, scattering devasta- 
tion far and wide; they laid low the 
forests and did not even respect the 
great wigwam, but shook it to its very 
foundation. The Great Spirit was 
very angry and told his little daugh- 
ter to go up to the top of the wigwam 
and command the winds, in his name, 
to go back to their caves until he 
called them forth. “Do not put your 
head above the smoke hole. They will 
hear your voice and obey.” When the 
child reached the top, it looked so 
bright above that her curiosity got the 
better of her, and she put her head a 
little way out for just one peep. Her 
imagination had never pictured any- 
thing half so beautiful as the sight 
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that met her gaze—mountains, rivers, 
trees and flowers. Forgetting all cau- 
‘tion, she climbed higher, when the 
great wind-blower, with a shriek of 
laughter, caught her up and she was 
whirled through the air. After what 
seemed to her a long time, she knew 
she was nearing the earth, for she felt 
the leaves of the trees brushing against 
her as she descended. Very gently, 
the wind let her down, and she found 
herself in a dense forest beside a 
beautiful waterfall. Nearby a well- 
trodden path led to the stream. How 
glad she was to be on earth again; 
and while thinking she would follow 
the path, which surely would lead to 
her father, she fell asleep. 

Now this stream, just below the fall, 
was a favorite fishing place for an 
old grizzly and his two sons, and it 
was not long before the child was 
awakened by the sound of. some one 
coming through the wood. It was the 
grizzlies. The sons were the first to 
see her, and called their father to 
come and see what they had found, 
but she was so frightened she dared 
not open her eyes at first. When 
she did, the three stood around her, 
and she soon found they did not in- 
tend to harm her, for they took her 
up tenderly and carried her home to 
the mother grizzly. 

In those days they walked erect and 
used their arms as men. They were 
all very kind to the little golden- 
haired girl, but the mother, being 
wiser than the rest, knew that the 
child was no earthly being, but she 
kept her own counsel, for she could not 
bear to part with her. The girl grew 
to womanhood with no other compan- 
ions than the grizzlies, and when she 
was old enough she became the wife 
of the elder son. 

The children that came to them in- 
herited the wisdom of their mother, 
with the physical strength of their 
father, thereby forming a race of 
grizzlies with better ideas of life. In- 
stead of living in caves, they built for 
themselves wigwams. These were all 
built facing the holy .mountain, and 
formed a village at its base. A sacri- 
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ficial stone was set in the midst, where 
offerings were made to the Great 
Spirit. 

The tribe multiplied rapidly, and be- 
came very powerful, but when the 
old mother felt that her life was near- 
ing the end, she became very much 
afraid, for she knew she had wronged 
the Great Spirit by not returning his 
daughter, besides the sin of the mar- 
riage of her son with one not of earth. 

At last she bade her son, the child’s 
husband, climb to the very summit of 
the mountain so that the Great Spirit 
would surely hear, and ask him to 
come down to her confession. He con- 
sented, and stepped down upon the 


mountain where (it is said) his foot- 


prints remain to this day. 

There was great rejoicing, and they 
gave him a royal welcome; but their 
jOys were soon turned to sorrow, for, 
when he heard the old mother grizzly’s 
story, he was very angry, and said: 
“Know you not that you have com- 
mitted an unpardonable sin in keep- 
ing a daughter of the Great Spirit, and 
doubly so that she should mate with 
one of a race so degraded? Depart 
from this place and let your habitation 
be in the wilderness. and I shall send 
fire and flood to destroy your dwell- 
ings. My curse be upon you and your 
descendants. Even the speech you 
now have shall be taken away, and 
no more shall you stand erect and 
walk, but four-footed, looking down- 
ward.” 

A great cry of anguish arose from 
their midst, and his daughter, throwing 
herself upon her knees before him, 
begged for her children. Her plead- 
ings softened his heart, for he added: 
“Because of your kindness to my 
child, you may, when fighting for 
your life, rise up and use your arms. 
This I grant for my daughter’s sake.” 
He glanced angrily at the old mother, 
but she knew it not, for she was dead. 

A great black cloud swept by 
Flames, smoke, stones and earth is- 
sued from the top of the mountain, 
ran down the sides and buried the vil- 
lage,. but the Great Spirit and his 
child were gone. 














“And they all-fled in terror and hid themselves in the forest.” 
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Appeal to the Great Spirit. Modeled by Cyrus E. Dallin. 


All who could, fled from the place 
and found refuge in the forests and 
mountains, and although the grizzly is 
the most dreaded animal, the curse is 
still upon him, and he goes on his 
four feet with his head downward, ex- 
cept when fighting his enemy, man. 

It is said the Indians, who claim to 
be descendants of the Spirit child and 
the grizzly will never kill one, but 


when a grizzly bear kills a man, stones 
are piled upon the spot and an offering 
made to the Great Spirit, and many 
such piles are to be found in that re- 
gion. 

Buried ruins of a village have also 
been found about the base of Mount 
Shasta, but the Spirit’s fire in the 
great wigwam no more sends forth its 
smoke. 
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THE ONE WHO WINKED 


By W. Gerrare 


and golden-crowned, gleamed 

in the fierce heat of a July sun. 

Young Bernard Winder, of 
Winder & Company, Export Mer- 
chants, Birmingham, white-faced and 
red-haired, glowed no less brightly in 
the glare of noon. He was talking 
business with Ostrov, a Russian 
buyer, and they wended their way to- 
wards the Praga restaurant. There 
was a reason for this choice. Their 
conversation was to be of the prices 
of nails and galvanized sheets, of 
credits at the Volga-Kama Bank, and 
other matters of business unlikely to 
interest an outsider—but in Russia one 
cannot be too careful. At the Praga 
they seated themselves at a table 
apart, in an alcove near the music, and 
from habit, Ostrov took a seat where 
he could not be seen, leaving his com- 
panion a wider outlook. 

When the coffee and cognac stage 
was reached, the waiters withdrew. It 
was the hour of the siesta. Most of 
the company had already dispersed. 

“Ten days now before you start for 
the Nijni fair,” observed Ostrov. 
“Time will drag heavily, eh?” 

“T can amuse myself,” answered the 
Englishman. 

“Zat is good: only may I ask in 
what way?” 

“Oh, different ways. The other day 
I walked across the Krimski Bridge, 
and got lost in a sort of park. Some 
people were playing at tennis. Hear- 
ing English spoken, I thought I would 
show them how to play.” 

“You Englishmen do everyt’ing,” 
remarked Ostrov, without interest. 

“T had only my business card with 
me, so handed that to them to intro- 
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duce myself. The girl thought it 
funny, and persisted in calling me 
Winder & Co., with an American ac- 
cent. She didn’t tell me her name, 
but yesterday I received this.” He 
fumbled in his pocket and produced 
an envelope, out of which he took a 
large card.” 

“Ah; an adventure!” 

“No; only an invitation to the Alex- 
ander Palace to-night—you see, Mrs. 
Joseph G. Parsons—at home.” 

The Russian examined the card ex- 
citedly. “Zat is a history—a scandal. 
All Moscow speaks only of it. I will 
tell you.” He hastily gulped down 
the contents of his liqueur glass, and 
filled it afresh. ‘But first tell me why 
the letters R. S. V. P. are crossed off 
and ‘Come V. P.’ inserted ?” 

“Perhaps they are the initials of 
Miss Parsons.” 

“Ach, zat is so: her name is Vivi- 
enne. It will be a great affair. There 
will be dancing and a tombola—a lot- 
tery, you know—for favors, very ex- 
pensive ones, for Mr. Parsons is a 
very rich man—American million- 
aire.” 

“So that explains why he lives in a 
royal palace,” commented Winder. 

“Zat is ze story—ze scandal. But 
first tell me, do you know Mr. Kead- 
ing, the American consul ?” 

“I know of him.” 

“Zat is a very smart man—a ras- 
cal, maybe. He try to find a house for 
Mr. Parsons, who want a palace, and 
in Moscow is not one such as he can 
buy in Italy, where palaces are as 
many as peasants’ huts in Russia. Mr. 
Keading have one fine idea—to sell 
Alexander Palace to Mr. Parsons. He 
see good business—big profit—and he 
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has made a sale—one hundred thou- 
sand roubles, I hear.” 

“Not payable all at once,” ob- 
jected Winder. 

“No, but soon enough. Oh, Mr. 
Kneading know ze Russian character 
so very well. First he go to Prince 
Dolgoruki, our Governor-General, and 
say: ‘One very rich American from 
Venice come to Moscow mit his fam- 
ily, and no place is fit for such mil- 
lionaire party.’ Then he _ suggest 
that the Prince receive Mr. Parsons at 
Alexander Palace as his guest, and 
tell him that Mr. Parsons will make 
him a very handsorie present, and 
spend much money in Moscow, which 
is good politic for Russia. So Prince 
Dolgoruki, he oblige Consul Kead- 
ing and Mr. Parsons of wild and 
woolly West. Soon Mr. Parsons ar- 
tive mit family, and all live at the 
Palace! Next, Consul Keading sell 
Palace to Mr. Parsons.” 

“Impossible!” 

“For such a smart man as Consul 
Keading much is possible. Easy to 
sell if Mr. Parsons want to buy. 
Prince Dolgoruki has debts; he lose 
much money in cards at the English 
Club; he expect very big present for 
palace accommodation from such rich 
American as Mr. Parsons. Nobody 
else at Consulate, so Keading arrange 
all very nicely—easy business. Mr. 
Parsons, he trust all to Consul, he 
know no one in Moscow; not speak 
Russian, not understand, so taken in, 
cheated by big rascal.” 

“He must be a fool, Ostrov.” 

The Russian shrugged his shoul- 
ders expressively. “‘No, he is only 
very, very rich. He make all his 
money himself, so not great fool, only 
very simple man. His wife is mag- 
nificent lady, having diamond tiara 
and ze grand manner. Everywhere 
she meet many people, she entertain 
at Nice and Venice. The Russians 
like her, and she like Russia. She 
collects ikons and old silver, also she 
buy many furs; and she invites many 
officers and distinguished people to 
her dinners, and she and her daughter 
spend much money.” 


“And what has become of Prince 
Dolgoruki?” 

“He is living at the Palace, too.” 

“Odd situation.” 

“Ts it not so! But all Moscow un- 
derstand,” explained the Russian, with 
a shrug. “No one is surprised, but all 
wonder what will happen next.” 

“Well, what will happen?” 

“I do not know. It is a drama or 
a comedy. Here is the position. Mr. 
Parsons and his family living in the 
Palace already bought and part paid 
for, and they wait every day for 
Prince Dolgoruki and his retinue to 
give up their apartments. Consul 
Keading telling Mr. Parsons every 
day zat ze Prince will go very soon— 
to-morrow or day after—zis week or 
next week. Prince Dolgoruki, he 
waiting for American guests to go, and 
asking Consul Keading every day 
when so long a visit end, and his hand- 
some present come. Interesting, 
hein ?” 

“Except for Keading.” 

“He is smart man; he receive the 
money, when he receive enough he 
will go. When all is found out there 
will be a ‘schimpfen’—how you call 
it?” 

“The devil of a row.” 

“Zo! And you will go to-night, and 
will find there much amusement.” 

“Perhaps.” 

“Ah, what a chance to see the drama 
of life,” said Ostrov, enviously. “The 
gardens will be illuminated, and there 
will be a brilliant company. Perhaps 
somewhere Prince Dolgoruki and the 
American millionaire will meet face to 
face—perhaps even the drama finish 
to-night—what end—nobody knows.” 

“Has the Prince received any of 
the money ?” 

“Who can say. Perhaps Consul 
Keading keep all for himself, and then 
go away.” 

“Well, it’s not our affair, and now 
to business.” Winder leaned forward 
over the table, and his voice sank to 
a whisper—“opposite me is an officer 
plastered with decorations, and whilst 
you have been talking, he has winked 
at me several times.” 
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THE ONE WHO WINKED. 


Ostrov understood, but he answered 
carelessly: “I will tell you later. Well, 
shall we go?” 

Winder received the bill. Meanwhile 
the officer arose to depart, and passed 
them by with no more notice than he 
bestowed upon the correctly obsequi- 
ous waiters. Ostrov no sooner saw 
him than he rose and bowed, the Eng- 
lishman somewhat tardily followed 
his example. 

“Tt is he, Prince Dolgoruki, His Ex- 
cellency the Governor-General him- 
self,” muttered the Russian. 


II. 


When Bernard Winder left the 
Praga Restaurant he decided to forget 
what he had heard, and to regard the 
recital of Mr. Parsons’ adventures as 
simply one of the amusing stories 
with which Ostrov was in the habit of 
entertaining his acquaintances. It was 
unusual, improbable, if not impossible. 
Driving homeward across the Grand 
Square, there loomed before him the 


gigantic church of Vasili Vlajenni to 
disturb his ruminations and convince 
him that in Moscow even most absurd 
imaginings had been given substance 


and translated into fact. The exist- 
ence of that building could not be 
explained away, neither could the ex- 
istence of Miss Parsons, nor that of 
the invitation in his pocket. What 
was to be done? He drove to the 
British Consulate, only to find that 
the Consul was away at Carlsbad. It 
was but a few steps farther to the 
English church; thither he went, but 
was disappointed to find that the 
chaplain was on his vacation in Eng- 
land. He finally decided that the only 
thing to be done was to call at the U. 
S. Consulate and have it out with 
Keading himself. Here a clerk in- 
formed him that Mr. Keading was 
with the Governor-General, and ad- 
vised him to call early next morning 
if his business was urgent, because he 
knew that Keading had arranged to 
leave for Penza the following after- 
noon. Winder left the Consulate with 
the conviction that, if the story was, 
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after all, true, Keading must be ar- 
ranging for a speedy flight across the 
frontier—perhaps he was to receive 
another installment that night. On the 
way home, he fell to musing upon 
what Prince Dolgoruki intended to 
convey by that wink, and he came to 
the conclusion that the Prince must 
be well aware of what was happening. 

At the Palace he arrived that even- 
ing faultlessly attired. Mrs. Parsons 
received him graciously. She was a 
handsome figure in gray, shimmering 
with sequins, with a tiara of diamonds 
in her iron-gray hair. She told him 
that her husband and Vi were some- 
where in the grounds, and that she 
would join them later when all her 
guests had arrived, for it was more 
pleasant there than indoors on such 
a hot night. He passed through on to 
the terrace, and paused a moment to 
admire the wonderful view. The dome 
and spires of mother Moscow were 
shining in the bright moonlight; a 
myriad stars twinkled in an unclouded 
sky; among the trees were a thousand 
colored lamps which lent an air of 
unusual gaiety to the grounds. The 
ever attractive tombola was arranged 
in a brilliantly lighted kiosk, and 
away off, in a copse, an improvised 
camp-fire threw long shadows across 
the sward. 

Winder passed from one gay group 
to another without chancing upon am 
acquaintance, until a group of young 
people hurried by, and one, turning 
for an instant, tapped him lightly on 
the arm with her fan, and called 
“Winder & Co.” laughingly. 

Indoors, the reception rooms were 
mostly deserted, but in one of the ante- 
rooms Bernard chanced upon a spare, 
bald-headed man in evening dress, 
who seemed to be having some diffi- 
culty in making a bearded Muscovite 
waiter understand his requirements. 
As Bernard spoke Russian fluently, 
he offered to interpret, and the 
stranger thanked him. 

After the waiter had withdrawn, 
they entered into conversation with 
the ease of English-speaking people 
in foreign places. 
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“Isn’t this a charming place,” re- 
marked Bernard. “One can quite un- 
derstand that Mr. Parsons would like 
to make it his own.” 

“He has bought it,” answered the 
stranger. 

Quite unconsciously, 
winked. 

The action was not lost upon the 
observer, who seemed to acknowledge 
it with a momentary gleam in his cold 
gray eyes, but the thin, clean-shaven 
face he turned to Bernard was abso- 
lutely impassive as he asked: “Why 
does that surprise you?” 

“Because it is Crown property and 
a royal residence.” j 

“Sure. I know all that. It made 
extra difficulties, but they have been 
overcome.” 

“By extraordinary means, then.” 

The stranger seemed amused. “Just 
dollars,” he answered. 

Bernard shook his head _ incredu- 
lously. 

“Do you know the price—four hun- 
dred thousand roubles—there is no 
secret about it.” 

“Neither Mr. Parsons nor any one 
else could buy it for such a sum.” 

“But he has, for I happen to know.” 

The old man’s quiet confidence an- 
noyed Bernard, who retorted: “You 
might as well tell me that he has 
bought Windsor Castle.” 

“T’ve had better bargains in Italy,” 
went on the stranger, “but this is Rus- 
sia, and here Alexander Palace is 
good enough for me.” 

“Oh, I see—I apologize, Mr. Par- 
sons. Of course I’m very sorry, but 
really I did not recognize——”’ 

“Nuff said. I understand. You 
have nothing to apologize for, Mr.—” 

“Winder—Bernard Winder.” 

“Glad to meet you, Mr. Winder. Vi 
told me about Winder & Co. You 
are a business man and look at things 
from a business point of view. Go 
on, please. What is it you think 
about my deal ?” 

“T have said too much already. If 
there is anything wrong, your Consul 
will explain.” 

“Yep. Keading will explain. But 


Bernard 


first let’s get this straight.” He medi- 
tated for a moment, took a sip of ice- 
water, and asked quietly: “What is it 
you suspect? A frame-up ?” 

“No, no—only looking at the mat- 
ter from a business point of view all 
does not seem quite right to me,” fal- 
tered Bernard. 

“And from that point of view do 
you see where the crookedness comes 
in?” 

“If you were here as. the guest of 
Prince Dolgoruki it would be ll 
right.” 

“But as prospective purchaser I do 
not rightly fit in, is that the idea?” 

“Yes. It would be just as absurd as 
if the Duke of Westminster were try- 
ing to buy the White House for his 
home in Washington.” 

“But I have already paid a hundred 
thousand roubles—seventy-five thou- 
sand, only yesterday,” said Parsons, 
screwing up his mouth. 

“Then I ought to tell you what I 
have heard.” Bernard told the story, 
not omitting the part the Prince had 
played. He said that if Keading still 
had the money, some of it might be 
recovered from him if he could be 
found at once, but if any had been 
paid over to the Governor-General it 
was probably squandered away al- 
ready, and should be regarded as lost. 
He went on to explain that if legal 
proceedings were taken, they would in 
all probability drag on for years, and 
eventually end unsatisfactorily; whilst 
if the Governor-General or his friends 
were threatened with exposure, Mr. 
Parsons would probably find himself 
put across the frontier in twenty-four 
hours, bag and baggage, with the pros- 
pect of conducting his claims and legal 
proceedings by correspondence. 

Mr. Parsons listened attentively, 
but when the story was finished he 
was looking beyond, but not at Ber- 
nard. He did not interrupt. His 
thoughts were elsewhere, and they 
wrought a perceptible change in his 
appearance. Bernard, noticing this, 
stopped in astonishment, for he saw 
before him a man who looked twenty 
years younger than the Mr. Parsons 
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THE ONE WHO WINKED. 


he had addressed. This man had a 
firmly set mouth, a keen look in bright 
gray eyes, and some color in his thin 
cheeks. When he spoke, it was with 
a rapid utterance, terse and with great 
confidence. 

“IT will get Consul Keading here, 
and he shall explain to us, for I want 
you to be with me in this, Mr. Winder. 
There will be no law-suit, for I be- 
lieve I can straighten the whole thing 
out within twenty-four hours. But— 
I will ask you as a favor not to men- 
tion anything of your suspicions to 
Vi; her enjoyment will end _ soon 
enough. And don’t tell Belle. It would 
do no good. It will sting badly 
enough when I break the news to her, 
as I must some day. No; you don’t 
appreciate all that it means. You 
can’t. You are too young. For five 
and twenty years Belle and I have 
faced everything together. We have 
weathered storms—blizzards—and 
basked in the sunshine, too. Yes, sir, 


I am what Belle has made me. I never 
forget that, and it will hurt her most 


to know that when the crooks offered 
Gad Parsons the green goods he didn’t 
have the horse-sense enough to know 
it. But I’m not down and out yet. If 
you are nearby when the tombola is 
run out, Keading and I will not need 
to hunt far to find you.” 


III. 


The gardens were still thronged. 
Around the camp fire were real Siber- 
ian frontiersmen, as Bernard recog- 
nized by their strange speech. They 
were telling stories and singing songs. 
There he again met Miss Parsons and 
her companions. 

“Well, Mr. Winder, how do you like 
our palace and its festivities ?” 

“Most delightful. Really, I must 
congratulate you % 

“It’s fine,” she interrupted joyously. 
“It would be nicer still if we had the 
whole of the Palace. The Governor- 
General, you know, is living here as 
well, and you can’t imagine how ham- 
pered we are for room even the ser- 
vants are complaining. You know, Pa 
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bought the palace.” She stopped sud- 
denly, for Bernard, quite involuntarily, 
had winked. ‘Why do you do that? 
I don’t know what it means, but it is 
not very polite, so please don’t.” 

“I beg your pardon. Really, I 
didn’t mean to. It’s a nasty business 
habit I have contracted somehow.” 

“It’s about business I want to talk 
to you.” She led the way across the 
lawn to the music-room. “I want you 
to find out for me when Prince Dol- 
goruki will leave.” 

“Why not ask him?” 
Bernard. 

“Because that is of no use. He al- 
ways says to-morrow, or the day af- 
ter. But he doesn’t go, and that makes 
me tired; gets on Ma’s nerves, and 
tries Pa’s patience, so you see it is 
serious. If he doesn’t go, or will not 
go, I want you as a business man to 
find out why, and also tell me, if you 
can, a way of getting him to go at 
once.” 

“That will be difficult, because he is 
Governor-General, and can do _ just 
whatever he pleases in Moscow.” 

“But the Russians are such nice peo- 
ple that I am quite sure Prince Dol- 
goruki would not do anything to annoy 
us, not intentionally, so I cannot un- 
derstand why he stays on here when 
he knows his presence is not con- 
venient.” 

“Your Russian friends might ex- 
plain.” 

“T have asked them. One told me 
that Prince Dolgoruki could not pos- 
sibly tear himself away as long as I 
am here. That sort of talk does not 
help me much. And when I told an- 
other that Pa had bought this place, 
he said it was just like an American, 
and that he thought he ought to buy 
me the Ermitage at St. Petersburg be- 
fore any other American got it. Really, 
I don’t know what to think. Of course, 
if the Alexander Palace is not Prince 
Dolgoruki’s to sell, why, then——” 
She paused, very hopeless and de- 
jected, looking very appealingly into 
Bernard’s eyes. 

“IT have heard some gossip, but 
really I know nothing of the facts.” 


suggested 
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“But do you think it possible?” 

“In Russia anything is possible.” 

“You know Russian ways. I wish 
you knew American ways, too, and 
you would then understand our posi- 
tion. It’s pathetic.” 

“I know one charming American, 
and I assure you, Miss Parsons, that 
my time and services are always en- 
tirely at her disposal.” 

“Thank you. Not less gallant than 
others, though a Russian would always 
offer me his life.” 

“I am not so presumptuous as to 
suppose mine could be of use to you; 
but the facilities possessed by Winder 
& Co. are——” 

“Can’t you forget Winder & Co., and 
this once be yourself. I want advice 
and help, but the business is private 
and personal, so does not concern 
Winder & Co.” 

“T understand.” 

“T shall have to explain things to 
you. In the West, a man may make 
money, and it is not counted against 
him; and it is not to his discredit if 
he spends what he has; but in New 
York society it is not the proper thing 
for the same man to make a fortune 
and spend it all. The best way is for 
your grandfather to have made money, 
your father to have hoarded the for- 
tune, and for you to squander it in the 
conventional society way. Pa made 
money years ago out West. Perhaps 
he had to, for he liked making money. 
Now, I can’t hoard. I never could. 
So, as we don’t fit in with the society 
plan, we agreed to skip a generation 
in order that I can spend in a proper 
way what Pa made.” 

“And I am sure j 

“Listen! You don’t know Ameri- 
can Society. There you must be just 
so all the time, or not at all. To be in 
our best Society is like gliding on a 
-single strand of wire stretched high 
over Niagara; and not any easier, un- 
less you are held up by four hundred 
supports reaching right down to the 
bedrock Knickerbocker foundation. If 
you can’t keep an erect poise you soon 
topple over. Once down, you are 
down all the time and never see the 





wire again except to admire it from 
a long, long way off.” 

“Is it worth it?” asked Bernard, 
with some slight disgust. 

“For itself, no; for other things, yes. 
Life is easier in Europe, but it isn’t 
life. I love America. It is the only 
country where one feels alive all the 
time. You don’t know what it is. You 
can’t. I’m different. I’m American, 
real American—every living, throb- 
bing cell in me is American. That’s 
not enough: I want to be America. 
Just that. I want our people, when 
they see me, to say: ‘Here’s our young 
America—we’re proud of her. She is 
welcome anywhere.’ If that’s ambi- 
tion, I’m ambitious, and I’m glad of 
oy 

“So am I!” exclaimed Bernard, fired 
by her enthusiasm. 

“I’d rather fail on the other side 
than succeed anywhere else, even in 
London. I might succeed, but there’s 
Pa. He is the dearest and best father 
in the world, the right sort, the sort 
you find only in America. I’m proud 
of him, and he just lives for me, but 
he is really not at home anywhere this 
side of the Rocky Mountains. He is 
so generous, so willing to sacrifice him- 
self, that he’s around with us every- 
where we want to go, though we can’t 
make him forget Dorado.” 

“Why should you?” 

“Don’t you understand? It is be- 
cause New York Society won’t recog- 
nize Dorado; it has cut out the West 
and everything that Dorado and the 
rest stood for. Even here Pa only 
likes that camp fire and the Siberian 
pioneers. With them he is always at 
home; and they seem to understand 
each other pretty well, although they 
have only about twenty words in com- 
mon. There is one of them, that 
giant, Piotr, our boatman; he has 
killed three men with his bare fists, 
and I don’t know how many more 
with weapons. Well, he would just 
go through fire and water for Pa, and 
he always understands immediately 
what Pa wants done. Of course, Pa’s 
our trouble, ma’s and mine. He’s as 
clever as he is good, and as kind as 
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any man could be, but he’s too ready 
to protect us, that’s all. Whenever 
anything threatens us, he is liable to 
slip right back into the old ways of 
his younger days in Dorado, when the 
town was wide open and everything 
was primitive. You understand now, 
don’t you? If we have been tricked 
here, and Pa gets to know it, he'll take 
things into his own hands before we 
can reach out, and his troubles will be 
settled, Western style. Our troubles 
are different. It makes me dizzy even 
to think about this Palace business, 
Mr. Winder. I seem to be falling off 
the wire even before I have both feet 
on the strand, and to be tumbling 
down, down, to the uttermost depths. 
After anything of that sort, I couldn’t 
go into our Society, and evermore I 
should have to haunt Riviera hotels. 
Instead of being acclaimed ‘Young 
America,’ Pa would hear our people 
say: ‘Vi Parsons—isn’t she the daugh- 
ter of that crazy galoot who wasted a 
million trying to buy the Kremlin in 
Moscow, and got kicked over the fron- 
tier by the Tzar’s uncle. Poor thing! 
Poor thing!” 

“T’d hit the man who said that!” 
exclaimed Bernard, hotly. 

“Se would Pa. That’s just the trou- 
ble. I don’t want pity and sympathy 
after I’ve failed. If we haven’t bought 
the Alexander Palace, I’m dead— 
dead. It will be all over with me 
socially, unless we can keep Pa from 
knowing. It isn’t the money—Ma and 
I can manage that part of it—it is 
managing Pa, keeping him in the dark. 
I think thé matter could be hushed up, 
so that our people would not hear of 
it, but Pa is another proposition. I 
don’t know what we can do with him, 
that’s why I have appealed to you, 
Mr. Winder. We must get to know the 
truth, whatever it is. We must get to 
know it before Pa does, and before he 
even suspects that anything is wrong. 
Don’t forget that he is as sudden as 
any Jack-in-the-Box. Please find out 
everything for me, and if it should 
prove as I dread, we'll talk it over 
with Ma, and do something right away. 
Promise!” 
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“T’'ll do all I can, and will let you 
know what success I have.” 


IV. 


Everywhere throughout the grounds 
Bernard hunted for Mr. Parsons; he 
found him at last shaking a cocktail 
with the precision and speed of an 
adroit bar-tender, for several Russian 
officers. Later, after the favors had 
been distributed in the kiosk, he spoke 
to him, and they went off together to 
a remote room where Keading was 
waiting. 

“Now, Consul, before we get to 
business,” commenced Mr. Parsons, 
seating himself comfortably in a low 
chair, “when is our noble guest, Prince 
Dolgoruki, leaving us?” 

“He says the day after to-morrow, 
and I think he really means it this 
time.” 

“He was to have gone when he 
received the last installment. The 
deal is now off because the vendors 
cannot give possession.” 

“Are you mad?” cried the Consul. 
“You have a splendid bargain, and 
just because we can’t hustle things 
through fast enough, you 2 

“Ask for the return of the money,” 
interrupted Parsons. 

The Consul merely 
shoulders. 

“Prince Dolgoruki has never  in- 
tended to give possession, nor did you 
ever intend that I should have it. You 
have got me in this, Consul; do you 
see any way out of it?” 

“If you are foolish enough to with- 
draw now, you will forfeit the de- 
posit money, and I think you deserve 
to lose it,” said the Consul, brusquely. 

“Instead of receiving more to-night 
as you expected, you will return what 
I have already paid.” 

“I do not understand.” 

“You will.” He touched a bell, and 
Lomatch, his majordomo, appeared at 
the door. “Lomatch, take Consul 
Keading to my retreat in the Tower, 
and see that he is not disturbed when 
there.” 

“What do you mean? Do you for- 


shrugged his 
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get I am Consul—that this is Russia.” 

“TI can’t alter that. Your game is 
up, though you don’t seem to realize 
it. That journey you were about to 
make to the other end of Europe is 
postponed. What you need is a rest, 
and a quiet time, just to think things 
over. Find some way out for me, and 
you can send for me whenever you 
have any proposition to make. There 
wiil be some one at your door.” 

“This is an outrage! He turned an- 
grily to Winder. “I shall require, you, 
sir, as a witness of this assault.” 

At a signal from Lomatch, Piotr and 
another burly Siberian frontiersman 
entered the room and took up positions 
on either side of the Consul. 

“To His Excellency, the Governor- 
General,” shouted Keading, turning 
upon his heel and walking towards 
the door. His jailers followed in ap- 
parent acquiescence. 

“Mr. Winder, I think I will see 
Prince Dolgoruki; Lomatch will bring 
down what money is found on Consul 
Keading; just add it up and let me 
know how much it amounts to in rou- 
bles. Lomatch will take charge of the 
Consul’s gun. I shall see you later.” 

In the ball-room, Vi Parsons was 
leading the cotillion: Winder merely 
looked on until the company began to 
disperse. In the cloak-room the re- 
marks of some of the guests who had 
descended from the card-room startled 
him. 

“Magnificent play!” exclaimed one. 

“The American knows his game,” 
said another. 

“Sublime! By the devil, the play 
was terrific,” agreed a third. 

Just then Winder saw Vi beckoning 
to him from an ante-room. 

“What is the meaning of it all?” 
she asked. “They say Pa was in the 
card-room playing against Prince Dol- 
goruki, but there must be some mis- 
take. Pa never plays.” 

Mrs. Parsons, tired and careworn, 
corroborated. “It is more than twenty 
years since your father played, Vi. 


He promised he would never play 
again for other people’s money, and he 
has broken his word.” 

Just then Mr. Parsons entered the 
room, buoyant and triumphant. Mrs. 
Parsons glanced at him inquiringly. 

“TI have won fifty thousand roubles 
from Prince Dolgoruki, Belle, but it 
was my money, not his. I have not 
bought Alexander Palace. It is not 
for sale. Next week we will go with 
Mr. Winder to Nijni-Novgorod, and he 
will show us the fair.” He handed 
the money he had just won to Win- 
der. “How much does that make now 
altogether ?” 

“About twenty-two thousand rou- 
bles.” 

“Then pay it into my account at 
Yunker’s Bank in the morning. Prince 
Dolgoruki can’t play cards, can’t un- 
derstand English: he can only make 
faces, and he does, all the time—but 
thank you for that wink, Winder!” 

Later that night, when Mrs. Par- 
sons had laid aside the diamond tiara, 
and got into a comfortable dressing- 
gown, her husband related the whole 
story, and she saw him get younger as 
he recounted the details. 

“Gad,” she asked, “whatever made 
you do it?” 

“Only the opportunity, Belle. Too 
far East is West.” 

She nodded. “Gad, you are just 
that same old Gad Parsons with whom 
I was in love at Dorado, and I’m proud 
of you. You’ve been in the right all 
along, but I didn’t know it. Forgive 
me, Gad. I won’t forget again.” 

“You have always been Belle of 
Dorado to me, and you always will 
be. I don’t have to go to Dorado: 
anywhere you are is good enough for 
me. But really I like to see you where 
you properly belong—in Society. 
When we have seen the Nijni-Nov- 
gorod fair, I think we will accompany 
Bernard Winder back to London, and 
then conquer New York.” 

His wife nodded complacently. “Vi 
will be pleased,” she said. 
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THE JUDGMENT 


By Katharine H. Stilwell 


the gray dawn, in the first call of 

the birds, and in the fading shad- 

ows of the night, the Moqui Indian 
reads the portent of the new day, and 
is forewarned of great changes and 
happenings impending within his 
pueblo. 

To the silent worshipers who gather 
upon the highest roof in the first dim 
gray of dawn for their strange devo- 
tions to the sun, each passing moment 
is full of meaning, each sound bears 
some message. These silent wor- 
shipers in the little pueblo lying just 
south of Taos, had long noted many 
unusual conditions, signs, omens, that 
clearly forecast to them startling 
events, perhaps crime, within their 
village. But long weeks had slipped 
peacefully by, until the new moon of 
March showed its silver crescent in the 
sky, then with the setting sun came 
two fleet runners from the larger 
pueblos bearing messages for the 
Governor. Messages that demanded 
the immediate arrest and trial of 
Avatca, the noblest young brave of the 
pueblos. 

Avatca, the leader, the idol, of all 
the younger Moqui men; handsome, 
fleetest of foot, and with gifts of 
tongue rarely known; he had no 
equal. Yet the governors of all the 
larger pueblos had demanded his ar- 
rest and immediate trial before the 
highest tribunal of the nation—the su- 
preme council, which convenes for 
few causes, and those only of the 
gravest character. Grave indeed was 
the charge against Avatca. To dare 
confess to one of alien race, knowledge 
of certain jealously guarded religious 
ceremonies, and to utter words held 
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sacred, is the greatest crime a Moqui 
can commit, murder being to them in- 
finitely less; and for this crime there 
is but one punishment—to be made an 
outcast among all men marked by the 
severed ears and branded face. The 
brief incident upon which this charge 
was based had been almost forgotten. 

In the late winter days a white man 
wandering, lost, in the vast mountain 
range across the valley, had by excep- 
tional skill and bravery, saved 
Avatca’s life when that young Indian 
was attacked by a pair of hungry 
pumas. Moqui gratitude is prover- 
bial. Avatca cared generously for his 
rescuer, and led him back to the near- 
est trading post of the Navajos where 
horses and a guide to the outer world 
could be secured. 

Ever jealous and malign where their 
old enemies of the pueblos are con- 
cerned, the Navajos who guided the 
white man back to his people returned 
to accuse Avatca of this greatest 
crime. They swore that in the long 
days tramping together through the 
mountains the white man had won the 
young Indian to dangerous confi- 
fidences, and by skillful questioning 
had drawn forth much that in Moqui 
law is forbidden to the tongue, so 
knowledge of sacred things had been 
revealed and a sacred word uttered. 
And with these assertions the Nava- 
jos had taunted the chief men of the 
other pueblos. 

The whole village was plunged into 
deepest shame and grief, for every one 
was proud of Avatca and honored 
him. The old men regarding him as 
the future head of their nation, had 
eagerly instructed him in the most an- 
cient, sacred traditions and rites of 
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their people far beyond what is usu- 
ally taught the youths of the tribe. 
The young men who became his inti- 
mates and knew him best, knew the 
secret of his passionate love for 
Pahlu, the Governor’s daughter. They 
alone knew that when again the sea- 
son of the flute and corn festival 
should come, Avatca, without warning 
or consent, would seize the girl, as 
did the chiefs of old, and bear her to 
his own roof; though already her 
father had promised her to a chief of 
a far northern pueblo. This mattered 
not to the impassioned young brave; 
he revered the old ways, and he loved 
in the old way—a way that would tol- 
erate no check or bar from either the 
girl or her people. Though he never 
seemed to notice her—in fact, seemed 
to scorn all women—yet his intimates 
knew he noted well her every look and 
movement; and they never doubted 
that he would take her for his own 
when the time he had fixed should 
come. 

The trial of Avatca is one of the 


greatest in tribal history. Throughout, 
the young Indian steadfastly asserted 
his innocence; attributing the accusa- 
tion to the scheming trickery of the 


Navajos. But the sternly silent old 
men of that highest tribunal had little 
mercy for one who could be so ac- 
cused, who could bring such shame 
upon their nation. And so even the 
eloquence of Avatca failed to move 
them, until in a moment of desperate 
exaltation, he demanded, as proof of 
his innocence, that he be subjected to 
the severest test known to any tribe, 
an ordeal not invoked in any pueblo 
for more than three generations. He 
demanded as his right of trial the 
judgment of the snake. 

“The judgment of the snake” is one 
of the oldest Moqui legends. “Once 
there lived a chief who, to prove his 
innocence of the ruthless murder of a 
powerful rival, called upon the Great 
Father of the skies to give his judg- 
ment to the most venomous serpent of 
all the desert land, and if he (the 
chief) were guilty to let the snake’s 
venom strike him dead before a 
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mighty concourse of his people, but if 
he were innocent the snake should 
strike without power to harm him. The 
chiefs of the nation gathered, and 
again and again was a snake released 
to judge the accused man, and many 
times did the snakes strike him, but 
when they struck no one could catch 
the faintest sound of the shrill ripple 
of the warning rattle. So that great 
chief lived long, and ruled as chief had 
never ruled before, to the honor and 
glory of his land and people.” 

This happened many years before 
the white man knew of the land of the 
Moqui. But since that time have all 
men known that the snake’s venom 
flows not unless the shrill rattle 
vibrates. 

The rite had not been performed for 
so long that it had become to the tribe 
in general a half-forgotten tale, and 
all its weird ceremonial but uncanny 
whisperings they hardly dared repeat 
even in the night watches over the 
flocks and fields down in the valley. 
Yet a man’s life must be given, or 
honor and power won through these 
old fantastic mysteries. 

The desperate demand of Avatca 
appalled his stern, relentless judges, 
but even the supreme council was 
without authority to deny him the 
gruesome test; so it was decreed that, 
as the rite should only be held when 
the moon is at the full, it must take 
place on the night of the full moon of 
the trial month, March. 

On the morning of that day, Pahlu, 
the Governor’s daughter, was the first 
in the long line of women to pass 
swiftly down the many steps that, 
dropping aslant the sheer face of the 
mesa’s cliff, led over to the threadlike 
trail connecting the pueblo with the 
deep water basins of a lower mesa. 
These basins had always been the 
pueblo’s one unfailing source of water. 
Here the women came each morning to 
carry back to the pueblo in their large 
water jars (tianajas) the day’s supply 
of pure, cool water. 

Pahlu lingered long filling her 
tianaja slowly, in order to catch every 
word of the morning gossip of her 
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crowding companions; for having 
greater liberty than she, they knew 
more of the imprisoned man, and of 
the coming event of the night. Pahlu 
loved the handsome Avatca. He had 
been her childhood’s closest compan- 
ion. Together they played all the de- 
lightful stone games that Indian child- 
ren love so dearly, and later he had 
made for her her first loom. Avatca 
was always kind to her, and _ she 
loved him with the deep devotion for 
which the shy, silent Moqui girl has 
ever been noted. To be sure, he 
ceased to notice her when he grew 
older and became an initiate of the 
great fraternities, for then he had bet- 
ter things of which to think than of 
foolish girls. Yet since recently her 
years had given her the right to wear 
her beautiful hair in big whorls above 
the tiny ears, and also wear the fine 
blanket of a chief’s daughter, she 
had fancied that his eyes often rested 
approvingly upon her. 

Loitering there beside the water 
basins the girl suddenly formed a 
desperate resolve. She resolved to be 
near Avatca in the hours of his su- 
preme suffering, to witness the dread 
rite, though it was forbidden to all 
women. Only the supreme council, 
the priests of the fraternities, and a 
few specially appointed sub-chiefs 
would be permitted to be present. The 
girl’s soft eyes were alight with her 
desperate purpose when she swung the 
full tianaja to poise it securely on her 
head, the wonderfully developed mus- 
cles working like silken cords beneath 
the fine skin of shoulder and arm left 
bare by the draping of her blanket, a 
draping used only by the Moquis. 

All the long day she toiled at her 
metate, or tended the bubbling ollas 
that rested on beds of glowing coals. 
The sun was setting when she was 
free at last to seek the place she loved 
best—the highest roof. 

This child of an ancient, and still 
almost unknown race, stood sharply 
silhouetted against the radiant even- 
ing sky. The sweet face bore the rare 
flush of perfect health, accentuated 
by the quaint fashion of the hair,, 
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whose wavy masses, divided by the 
clear white line of parting traced from 
the low brow to the slender neck, were 
gathered above the ears and wound 
firmly on u-shaped frames of fine 
reeds. The pliant folds of her beau- 
tiful blanket, clinging closely to the 
perfect outline of the lithe, slender fig- 
ure, were caught here and there by 
dull silver clasps that generations be- 
fore some Moqui workman had 
wrought and molded with an artist’s 
touch. All the scene was wonderful 
in its beauty; seven hundred feet be- 
low stretched valley, fields and river, 
and still beyond the far, wide desert 
and mighty mountains. At her feet, 
built massively on the level surface of 
the mesa nestled the three tiers of the 
pueblo’s great building. It was thus 
her people were forced to dwell in 
the olden time when they were ever 
the prey of the predatory valley tribes. 
Tribes stronger in numbers, despera- 
does of the plains, who, knowing noth- 
ing of permanent home or habitation, 
sought always to wrest their living 
from the industry and possessions of 
the pueblo tribes. 

Pahlu loved her little pueblo, and 
best of all, she loved the upper roof, 
which was, save very rarely, all her 
own after the devotions to the rising 
sun. The other women preferring the 
lower roofs where they could sit with 
metate or loom, and exchange with 
their companions news from the larger 
pueblos. She knew all the beauty of 
this strange tableland of the sky. She 
knew where the purple shadows would 
rest first, as the sun sank lower; 
where the faint pink and blue and 
gold of the wide, barren desert would 
linger longest. When the soft gray 
would begin to creep up the sheer 
sides of the mighty cliff. And when, 
as if in answer to the call of the tiny 
valley birds, night would swiftly en- 
fold her world. Suddenly the great 
peaks of the distant ranges reflected 
so intensely the level rays of the sun 
that all their rugged outline seemed 
swept by the flame of some giant torch 
whose glow lingered, quivering, pul- 
sating, with a beauty beyond words. 
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Night was swiftly falling as she 
looked upon the activity of the lower 
roofs and mesa, upon the busy women 
and happy, crowding children. Far 
below, village men were ascending the 
cliff, having finished their day’s work 
among the flocks and fields down in 
the valley. Beyond the playing child- 
ren, out on the clean-swept surface of 
the surrounding mesa, there were 
large black holes. These were en- 
trances to the deep subterranean cere- 
monial chambers, or kivas, of the fra- 
ternities. From all these projected 
heavy ladders, the only means of en- 
tering the strange, dark chambers. All 
the kivas, save one, were grouped on 
this part of the mesa. Far out on the 
rough. worn edge of the western limit 
there was one more kiva, and to this 
Pahlu’s eyes turned eagerly. It was 
known as the “old kiva,” for it was 
very old and very sacred. It was there 
the weird ceremonies of the night 
would be held, perhaps the life of 
Avatca sacrificed. 

Twenty feet below the edge of the 
mesa, just beyond the old kiva, there 
was a cave where, during all Pahlu’s 
childhood, the big gray eagles nested. 
Lying flat with her little body balanced 
precariously over the edge of the cliff 
she had spent many wonderful hours 
watching the big birds and their awk- 
ward nestlings. But in time the eagles 
abandoned the cave, and there were 
no more big baby birds to watch. Still 
she clung to the old habit of watching 
the narrow ledge, hoping always that 
other birds would come to the old nest. 
In these idly dreaming hours she had 
discovered the dimmest indications of 
a trail that seemed to lead towards the 
nesting cave. It dropped first into one 
of the rough little gullies worn by 
time in the edge of the cliff, and then 
led out to two small projections that 
were like worn steps and completed a 
path to the cave. The longer she stud- 
ied the dim trace of trail, the more 
certain she became that in some earlier 
time it must have been used to reach 
the old kiva. After a while the child’s 
curiosity compelled her to attempt the 
old trail. It did- not seem especially 
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dangerous to one who had lived al- 
ways on this eerie mesa, used always 
to the dizzy, thread-like path to the 
water basins; and so she passed safely 
to the cave. 

The cave was larger than she had 
judged it to be, looking from above. 
It extended sharply upward and back 
quite a distance into the cliff. Explor- 
ing it all carefully, she found at the 
back a large opening closed solidly 
with hewn stone set in primitive 
cement; and she knew the work must 
be very old, for it was different from 
any done now. It was perfect and un- 
affected by time, except where the 
upper part of the wall swerved slightly 
outward a large stone had become 
loosened and had ‘slipped forward half 
its depth. Climbing the rough side- 
wall, Pahlu soon succeeded in dislodg- 
ing the big stone and send it thunder- 
ing down to the mouth of the cave. 
She was much alarmed, for if she 
should be discovered she knew her 
punishment would be the severest. 
But the noise was not heard above, 
and after a time her courage returned, 
and she drew herself up into the space 
where the stone had been. She found 
that the stone did not measure the full 
depth of the wall, and had only left 
exposed the ends of heavy timbers 
that seemed firmly embedded in the 
mass that closed the opening. These 
timbers must support the ceiling of 
the old kiva. Disappointed that en- 
trance could not be gained to the old 
chamber, she determined, at least, to 
look within, and so began to break and 
remove with her short knife the 
cement from around the heavy tim- 
bers. But it required several visits 
to the cave before she removed en- 
tirely the hard cement and could look 
into the old room. The entrance was 
partly closed, and so only the dimmest 
outlines of the kiva were visible. 

Her point of observation was evi- 
dently opposite the altar, the poles 
bearing the sacred masks and kilts be- 
ing on one side, and on the other what 
she judged to be a pile of pajos, 
(prayer sticks), though they were 
much larger than those now in use. 
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Still disappointed in the result of her 
hazardous venture, she could only 
press some soft fabric into the opening 
she had made, so that neither light nor 
draft could betray her, and go cau- 
tiously back to the village. As the 
years passed, she followed the old 
trail many times, often removing the 
packing from around the heavy tim- 
bers to look again into the sacred 
chamber, but the dim interior showed 
no change or hint of use. Unde- 
tected in following the dim trail, she 
grew to love the solitude of the cave; 
it was there she kept the simple treas- 
ures of her childhood, and it became 
to her her castle where it seemed all 
her brightest dreams would be ful- 
filled. 

When the darkest shadows of the 
falling night rested upon the mesa she 
would again follow the ancient trail, 
for only in the deepest darkness could 
she hope to evade the keen watchful- 
ness of those guarding all the mesa. 
There was no conscious purpose in her 
desperate venture. It was only the 
compelling instinct of intense love. 
She would dare all dangers to be near 
Avatca in his hour of supreme trial 
and suffering; there was, too, a strange 
faith that the Great Father might heed 
the pleading of her love if she were 
near the sacred shrine. 

It was late before the moon rose 
high enough to send the dense shadow 
of the tiered dwellings far out on the 
narrowing mesa, but at last it touched 
the first depression of the ancient 
trail, and Pahlu stole out to pass the 
guards and gain the shelter of the lit- 
tle gully. With face hidden within 
her blanket, and so silently that she 
seemed but the shadow’s denser part, 
she crept within the first depression 
and passed swiftly onward; but in the 
deeper darknes beneath the cliff where 
the two worn projections led out over 
the deep chasm there were difficulties 
that strained even her strong nerves 
before she stood safely within the 
cave. 

Noiselessly she climbed to her niche 
within the wall, and removed the 
pliant mass pressed between the heavy 
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timbers—knowing the darkness could 
tell no revealing tales, and that her 
small body would bar the betraying 
draft. 

Accustomed as she was to her tribe’s 
strange rites, the scene before her was 
the strangest, weirdest, she had ever 
looked upon. Two old men crouched 
beside the ceremonial fire and fed it 
with small twigs that dropped with 
odd regularity from their clawlike fin- 
gers; and their bare bronze bodies re- 
flected queerly the flames their fingers 
fed. The sand pattern laid for the al- 
tar had its sands dyed in hues and 
shades she had never seen before; and 
its pictures were more intricate and 
contained strange symbols. The smoke 
dimmed walls, visible to her now for 
the first time, were entirely covered 
with fantastic tracings of deep re- 
ligious meaning; while the thin smoke: 
that wreathed out from the fire in 
wraith-ribbons of gray, floated and’ 
twined and twisted in curious forms; 
about the ancient chamber. 

There were fifty or sixty men with- 
in the old kiva, most of whom she 
recognized as important men from the 
larger pueblos; and she knew they had 
come since sunset as swiftly, as 
silently and unnoted, as come the 
first gray tints of a new day. The 
ceremonies were far along in their 
course, all but two of the sacred masks 
had been returned to the poles, and 
long, carved boxes were being closed 
and placed to form wall benches. 

Her father was presiding with the 
high priests of the great fraternities 
on either side, in the order of their 
importance. Whatever had been the 
ceremonies preceding, they had left 
their deep impress upon the faces of 
the assembled tribesmen. There was 
an intensity of feeling, an exaltation 
of religious fervor, that seemed to fill 
the whole atmosphere with strange 
power that all felt, by which all were 
uplifted. 

Standing motionless before this 
highest tribunal of his nation, to be 
judged by the rites of a dead past, the 
superb figure of the accused had a 
dignity of bearing that was kingly. 
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After a time two masked and kilted 
priests arose and placed before the 
semicircle of the council, not far from 
the majestic figure of the accused, sev- 
eral cones of closely woven branches, 
and Pahlu then realized that the cere- 
monies were over except for the su- 
preme test. 

With much gesticulation in perfect 
unison with strangely intoned chants, 
the masked priests took from their 
kilts snake whips of unusual pattern 
and size; at the same time the chiefs 
of snake and antelope fraternities be- 
gan the soft, weird beat of gourds that 
must always herald the release of the 
deity of their clans. So within the old 
kiva the wail of ancient chants 
throbbed slowly forth to the rhythmic 
beat of the gourds, and the wraith- 
ribbons of smoke rose and fell, and 
twined and turned seemingly in time 
with the weird music. Then through 
all sounded the strained voices of the 
priests repeating in deep gutturals an- 
cient invocations which had not been 
heard for generations. Finally, bend- 


ing low, the kilted priests opened wide 


one of the woven cones. And from 
that cone crawled the largest, most 
hideous snake ever seen in all the des- 
-ert land. . 

Slowly the snake drew its unusual 
length from the confining branches, its 
‘flat, ugly head swaying heavily to the 
strange music that rose and fell with 
“such perfect rhythm. After a time, 
~with the instinct of its kind when too 
vearly aroused from the winter’s 
Mlethargy, fierce rage began to swell its 
>folds and quicken its motion. The 
thead no longer swayed heavily, but 
darted viciously here and there, as the 
creature glided swiftly around the 
wide circle marked by a broad white 
line of sacred meal. Then suddenly it 
coiled, and with a clear roll of its 
rattle it struck rapidly here and there. 
Even within the august semi-circle of 
chiefs and priests there seemed to 
pass an instant’s quiver, if not of 
fear, then of something closely akin 
to it, as the huge snake gathered 
again in undulating coils, and with a 
roil of its rattle inat almost drowned 
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the rhythmic, sensuous wail of chant 
and beat of gourd, it struck well out 
beyond the circle of sacred meal. 
Slowly, strangely, the large body con- 
tracted and drew itself sullenly within 
the enclosure marked and guarded by 
that broad white line; and in all the 
time that followed, it did not again 
encroach upon the sacred boundary. 
At last, with what almost seemed re- 
luctance, the snake glided toward the 
motionless man it was to judge. Still, 
not the faintest sign of fear or emo- 
tion was shown by the silent, majestic 
figure. The snake’s darting head 
reached out to him, the wailing music 
swelled with the quickening throb of 
the gourds. Every face within the old 
chamber was drawn and set with the 
tension of the moment, as the snake 
sounded a shrill and deafening roll of 
its rattle and struck at the quiet brown 
figure. The involuntary intaking of 
quick-drawn breath broke uncon- 
sciously from each man, save the 
motionless one at whom the snake had 
struck. But the snake had failed to 
reach the man, and again it drew sul- 
lenly back. Close to the white line 
of the sacred limit its swollen folds 
wound in and out, and the swaying 
head seemed trying to feel its way 
through strange, unknown conditions. 
Again winding forward, its mottled 
bulk reaching far across the space in 
front of the man, it slowly circled 
several times about him, as if to find 
some adequate explanation of its puz- 
zling failure. Suddenly in _ utter 
frenzy, it darted forward, coiled, 
sounded yet a louder roll of its rattle— 
and struck. This time there were 
great drops on the faces of the strong 
men within the old kiva, but again the 
snake had mistaken its own length 
and had fallen several inches short of 
reaching the bare brown limbs of the 
man so quietly waiting judgment. 
With rage that grew with baffled pur- 
pose, the snake struck rapidly, until 
the old chamber seemed filled with 
the shrill roll of its rattle, and still 
the silent, motionless man gave no 
sign or quiver of fear. The tension 
and strain upon all the assembly had 
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become almost unbearable. Pahlu 
saw her father’s hand tremble as he 
dashed the big drops from his drawn 
face—the man who, in every snake 
dance, tossed many of these creatures 
with his strong, white teeth as a ter- 
rier shakes a rat; yet, as the deity of 
his clan endowed by the ancient rite 
with divine power of judgment, the 
snake had become to him something 
unconquerable, fearful. The huge, re- 
pulsive thing drew still nearer the 
sacred limit, its beady eyes fastened 
on the quiet figure in the center, and 
again the music swelled in wilder wail 
to the now rapid throb of the gourds, 
and slowly the snake began again to 
sway and undulate to the wild throb- 
bing strains, and the forks of the 
darting tongue gleamed with strange 
distinctness. A gasp that was almost 
a cry broke from the strained throat 
of one of the assembly when, like a 
flash, the snake glided in narrowing 
circles about its intended victim, coil- 
ing in much less than its length from 
the man’s firm limbs; the whole of 


the creature seemed to rise in the air 
as it hurled itself upon the man and 
buried its fangs deep, deep, in the 
brown ankle, where it clung desper- 
ately for a moment—then dropped in- 
ert across the quivering foot. 

The snake had struck the man at 


last! But no one in all the kiva had 
heard the faintest roll of the warning 
rattle. 

Over the superb figure of the ac- 
cused man passed a strong muscular 
contraction, the dark eyes glowed with 
joy, and he swayed slightly backward. 
No word was spoken, no movement 
made, until the masked and kilted 
priests slowly arose to release another 
snake, when, moved by one common 
impulse, each man within the semi- 
circle of the council raised the left 
hand of authority and uttered the one 
word “A-ta-a-qui-ma” (enough.) 

As the word rang through the kiva, 
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Pahlu felt the strong grip of a man’s 
hand fastened upon her shoulder, 
heard a voice ring out in strange com- 
mands, heard a rush of movement 
within the kiva; then the mass of 
rocks upon which she crouched swung 
gratingly inward. It was the old In- 
dian trick of the balanced stone—this 
hewn mass set solidly in cement. Then 
the gripping hand tore her from her 
niche and flung her forward to face 
the outraged priests and council. 

It was riot that followed her ex- 
posure. Angry hands caught at the 
girl, tore at her, and dragged her in all 
directions. The priests cried for ven- 
geance, human and divine. The 
mighty council reviled her. And the 
father cursed his child. 

A gaunt old Indian had discovered 
her because, standing close beside 
the opening, he had heard the bitter 
cry of love, and had seen a little hand 
reach into the kiva between the heavy 
timbers when at last the snake fas-- 
tened upon its intended victim. And. 
because he had discovered her he be~ 
lieved the right of punishment to bé 
his own, and raising his long knife he 
struck at her with all his strength. 
But as he struck, he himself was 
felled, and between the injured girl 
and the enraged men stood Avatca, 
who, by the ceremonies of the night, 
had been made the peer of all his peo- 
ple—the word of law. 

With his arm thrown over the 
loosened garments and bleeding shoul- 
der of the injured girl, he spoke. His 
words were those of command and 
love, the impassioned utterances of 
one newly clothed in power, as having 
but then turned from the presence of 
forces unseen. 

By his command was the girl’s life 
spared for him, the rage of priests and 
council quelled. 

So again through ancient mysteries 
a great chief ruled long, to the glory 
of his land and people. 





THE “AROLAS WAY" 


By Lewis R, Freeman 


“The shooting of these miscreants is not enough. The army should be 
given a free hand to deal out stern ‘military justice’ to all having cogni- 
zance of the fact that a man is going to ‘run amuck.’ ”’—Extract from edi- 
torial in home paper. 


Old Spanish residents of Manila, at every recrudescence of trouble 
with “juramentados,” are much given to comparing the peaceful condition 
of Jolo during the latter part of the regime of General Arolas, who gov- 
erned that island in the eighties, with the reign of terror which has been 
the rule since American occupation. “You are too easy with the Moros,” 
they complain. “You should try the ‘Arolas Way.’” 


When the news comes up from Jolo of another soldier slain, 

And “the deadly ‘jurmentado’” is on every tongue again, 

And “What's to be done with the Moros?” is the problem of the day— 
Hark to the old-time Spaniards plead the “Arolas Way!” 


“We bow to your wisdom, Yankees; we bow to your wealth and power. 

What old Spain did in a fortnight, you do in a single hour. 

We allow that you’re making the Islands; (your roads and your schools 
are grand.) 

But when it comes to the Moros, you rule with too light a hand. 


“They slash up a swagger sergeant—you hope it will be the last— 
They cut down a young lieutenant—you throw up your hands, aghast. 
Your kindness they take for cowardice, they gloat over your dismays— 
Scant were the misconstructions in the good Arolas days. 


“He haled their chiefs from the mountain, he called their priests from 
the shore. 

‘He gave them ample warning; then on his sword he swore 

That every dog of a Dato that failed to ‘tip the nod’ 

When he heard of a ‘jur’mentado’ should face a firing squad. 


“He sent them back to the mountain, he sent them back to the shore, 
And peace reigned over the island for the space of a month or more; 
Peace reigned over the island till, frothing with rage and hate, 

A white-clad, red-mouthed Moro slew the guard at the city gate. 


“*This man is a Marang Moro’—and the grim Arolas frowned— 
‘And no word from the Marang Dato. Send my capitans around! 
Fire up those two new gunboats, pile shell and powder on, 

And order the First Battalion to take the road at dawn.’ 
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“ *Ah!—a man from the Marang Dato—No esta tarde!* friend? 
(Stir up those lagging gunboats!) What does the Dato send? 
**(Jno carta—um—Caramba! This is a pretty tale! 

(Why aren’t those gunboats started?) Clap this fellow in jail! 


“ ‘An ‘amuck’ has started for Jolo,’ the Dato’s letter ran; 

‘I’m sorry I couldn’t stop him. I’m doing the best I can 

To see no more escape me. I’m watching night and day.’ 
And then, in a penciled postscript, ‘Another ‘amuck’s’ away!’ 


* * * * * * * 


“The gunboats opened on Marang with cannister, grape and shell; 
The troops shot down in the forest who ran from the burning hell. 
Men and women and children (for thus the order read), 

Were hunted out of their hiding and left in the jungle—dead. 


“Only the dog of a Dato, calling in vain on God, 

Was haled o’er the hills to Jolo to stand for the firing squad. 
Ringed by a dozen bayonets, cursing his hapless state, 
Famished and fearful, fainting, he came to the city gate. 


“Then out from the ancient archway bounded a Moro fleet, 

("Twas the man who’d brought the message) to fall at his master’s feet. 
‘Word from the Gov’nor, Hadji; read, for his haste is great!’ 

‘God be praised!’ cried the Dato; ‘this reprieve is not too late.’ 


“ ‘Allah be praised!’ the pean died on his palsied tongue, 

And the words the doleful death-song of the Marang Dato rung; 
For they dragged him into the city and shot him beside the wall, 
Ere they planted him out to seaward, with a pig in his canvas pall. 


“The note? Ah, this was the substance: ‘Hadji Ali Mabode: 

My army’s gone ‘jur’mentado’ and marched up the Marang road. 

By the Beard of your Sainted Prophet, may they do no harm to you! 
P. S.—My two new gunboats are ‘juramentado,’ too!’ 


“Long was there peace in Jolo: the era of doubt haa fied. 

From Sultan to meanest Dato, they knew that a hundred dead 

For the life of every Christian was the price they’d have to pay— 
And they bowed in awed submission to the stern ‘Arolas Way.’ ” 


When the news comes up from Jolo of another soldier slain, 

And “the deadly ‘jurmentado’”’ is on every tongue again, 

And “What's to be done with the Moro?” is the problem of the day— 
Hark to the old-time Spaniard plead the “Arolas Way!” 





* Are you not late? 
** A letter. 





THE LONG FIGHT 


By Alfred Howe Davis 


GE SITUATION was serious 
along Soda Creek. Scipio Me- 
serve and Old Ryan had come 
to this conclusion after fifteen 
years’ consideration. “They are go- 
ing to get this land if murder and ar- 
son will do it,” Old Ryan told Meserve 
one day as they were sitting outside 
the former’s cabin. Conversation that 
afternoon had been infrequent. They 
had thought things over and over 
again as they smoked together, but 
they had had little to say. 

“Tt ain’t right, we know that; and 
they know it,” Ryan continued. His 
companion was staring thoughtfully at 
an old redwood tree, standing in the 
clearing. 

“Tt means a good deal to the tim- 
ber people if they can make us get 
out. Several millions is tied up in 
this lumber,” Meserve said finally. 
“But I want to tell you, Ryan, that I 
don’t go. Rock County is in for the 
same trouble that they had at Mus- 
sel Slough. We either got to pack 
out or stand this hell, as you say. I’m 
going to stand the hell.” 

“Just wanted to know, that’s all,” 
said Ryan. “I haven’t got any idea 
of getting out myself. We’re getting 
scarce on the Creek now, and I was 
wondering if you had, maybe, changed 
your mind.” 

“Haven’t changed it since I came 
in here, Ryan.” 

The far away booming of the even- 
ing sea came up to them with its roll 
and swish. A thin smoke skidded 
along on the tops of the giant red- 
woods about the shack, a smoke which 
had hung there for two weeks. Me- 
serve watched it critically for a few 
minutes. 

“Ryan,” he said at last, getting up 


from the slab pile on which he had 
been sitting, “think Ill go over to 
my place. I don’t look for any more 
of them murdering dogs in here for 
a few days. Affable and his little wo- 
man is over on my place,” he added, 
as he walked slowly out toward the 
timber. 

“Burned Affable 
didn’t they?” 

“Yes, and two of the squatters are 
on his land. Funny how quick the 
land office will send a man up here 
and have a piece of ground surveyed 
when one of the company’s jumpers 
gets hold of it, so they can file on it. 
I’ve been fifteen years now trying to 
get the survey on my land, and they 
ain’t done it yet.” 

“Think you and Affable could come 
up here for a little session to-mor- 
tow?” asked Ryan. 

Meserve thought for a moment. 

“Affable’s woman ain’t getting well 
the way he expected, and he hates to 
leave her. I'll be up. Get O’Brien 
and Wilson if you can reach them.” 

“They are going to be here. We 
got to get out and fight and make it 
strong.” 

Meserve made no reply, but turned 
into the forest, along a path which led 
inland. He soon entered the half- 
section where Affable’s shanty had 
stood. Underbrush and dwelling were 
gone, and only the blackened soil re- 
mained. At the far end of the clear- 
ing was a newly erected shack in 
which a light burned. Two men were 
sitting in the open doorway. They 
saw Meserve and he saw them, but 
neither he nor they spoke as he passed 
on through the clearing and into the 
woods again. 

It was dark when he came upon his 


out complete, 
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own place stuck out in the sage brush 
some distance from a stand of small 
white pine, near which was another 
cabin. A line of light shot out of the 
door of the shack by the white pines, 
and a man appeared. 

“Thought I heard you,” he called. 

“Been over to Ryan’s.” Meserve 
stopped and waited for the other to 
come over to him. “It’s beginning to 
look like we got to fight for it again. 
How’s your wife, Affable?” 

“Seems much better this evening. 
It’s the fear of the gunners that keeps 
her sick.” 

“Hardly a good place for a woman 
in these times. Why don’t you take 
her down to San Francisco and leave 
her till we get by this? Or anyhow, 
take her over to the county-seat.” 

“She ain’t cut out that way, that’s 
the reason. She says that she’s been 


through it eight years, and that she’s 
game to go through it eight more if 
it’s necessary.” 

“It ain’t going to be necessary. 
Ryan wants us to come over to his 


place to-morrow. We got to get ac- 
tive, that’s all. The only way we can 
get the land office to take any notice 
of us is to kill off a dozen or so of 
these jumpers that the timber com- 
panies has sent in here. It’s to decide 
what we’d better do that Ryan wants 
us over. I told him your woman was 
sick, and that you likely couldn’t 
come.” 

“Think I'll go with you, Skip. Lon- 
nie is better. These squatters has 
fixed this range so far as my sheep 
is concerned. Their little brush-burn- 
ing tactics has put the grass to the 
bad.” 

Meserve had not heard the last part 
of the remark. He was looking over 
Affable’s head at what appeared to be 
a faint light silhouetting the tops of 
the white pines against the black sky. 
An instant later the light place became 
brighter. 

“Get your blanket,” Meserve shout- 
ed, springing forward through the 
sage brush toward his own shack. Af- 
fable needed no second warning. 
Whirling around, he saw the light in 
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the timber and broke into a run for 
his cabin before Meserve had finished 
speaking. 

The fire was roaring through some 
scrub brush when Meserve came upon 
it. Throwing his heavy horse-blanket 
into a ditch, he jumped upon the hard- 
spun cloth, then jerked it, dripping, 
from the water, and began beating the 
low flames which had crept into some 
greasewood but a few feet from the 
grubbed sage brush on his own land. 
Affable was beside him a moment 
later. The fire was drifting through 
the brush about the trunks of the red- 
woods beyond the white pines. 

For an hour the two men worked. 
Their hands and faces were grimy 
when they finally beat out the last 
blaze which was licking up through 
the needles of a small pine. 

“Got some amateurs out here this 
time,” Meserve said, after he had 
washed his hands and face and drank 
of the water in the ditch. ‘Wonder 
if they imagined I would sleep through 
it while this sage brush burned up the 
shack.” 

As he was speaking, a glow broke 
out in the heavens toward the sea. 

“Maybe, Affable, they was after 
somebody else.” 

“Hadn’t we better go down?” asked 
Affable, shaking out his steaming 
blanket. 

“No use. There, she’s down now. 
She would have too big a start on us 
to do any good by the time we could 
get there, and it looks like the boys is 
handling her without any help. It 
was just such another fire as this one.” 
Meserve rolled up the wet blanket and 
stuck it under his arm. “Think I'll 
go to bed,” he said. “We won’t be 
bothered any more to-night.” 

“Who is in the country now?” asked 
Affable, walking beside Meserve. 
“The North people pulled off their 
bunch a week ago.” 

“And they have got a bunch of fire- 
setting Frenchmen down by the beach 
unless I’m off,” replied Meserve. “Of 
course they come in as fishermen from 
the Point, but it’s my opinion that they 
are firebugs and that they set both of 
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these off. INo American would have 
done such a bum job. JSesides, its in 
line with the way they work on us, and 
the way they worked tweive years be- 
fore you come into the country. They 
kept their gunmen here until they 
saw it wasn’t no use to biuff, then they 
try their sneaking methods and bring 
in a bunch of ioreigners from San 
Francisco or the coast for the job. It’s 
just another way of playing the same 
ga.ne, that’s all.” 

-\ffable left Meserve at his 
and started down through the 
brush toward home. 

Early next morning Meserve was 
wading through the heavy ground fog 
toward a pinto pony picketed at the 
edge of the grubbed brush. Half an 
hour later he was on the broad trail 
leading toward the sea. He rode 
slowly, constantly watching a wagon 
trail that ran away before him. Some- 
times it was quite obscure in the 
heavy grass. Frequently the tracks 


door 
sage 


tan into the high, dry brush, and on 
every such turn, Meserve found burned 
patches, some of which were 


still 
smoking. Twice he was forced to get 
down from his horse and beat out 
small blazes. He pushed his horse as 
fast as possible, at the same time 
keeping a sharp watch of the wagon 
trail. 

When he started out he had in- 
tended leaving the main trail at a path 
cutting through the timber to Ryan’s 
place. But he changed his mind and 
kept following the wagon track. The 
country through which he was passing 
had choked up with trees until the 
wagon had had bare space to pass. 

As he rode, the smell of smoke came 
to him, and he urged his horse to a 
gallop, until he came to an arroyo. On 
the hillside to the east, a brush fire 
was eating its way to the timber on 
the summit. Meserve saw at a glance 
that he could not handle the blaze 
alone. Far down ahead he could 
make out a couple of shacks set out 
in the mouth of the arroyo. He paused 
only long enough to see that the wagon 
tracks led from the main trail to the 
place where the fire had apparently 
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started; then he gave his pinto her 
head and tore away through the brush 
toward the shanties. Four men were 
lounging about them. 

“Here, give me a hand on this fire. 
Get your blankets and come on with 
me,” Meserve called out to a small 
man who had just led a horse under 
a lean-to. “You fellows are in more 
danger than anybody else from a fire 
long the arroyo.” 

The one to whom Meserve spoke 
turned to the others, who had lazily 
arisen and addressed them in a lan- 
guage Meserve did not understand. 

“We coming,” cried the spokesman 
of the gang. They all began picking 
up piles of willow brush that had 
been packed about the shacks. 

“You don’t want that—get your 
blankets,” Meserve shouted angrily. 
“Hitch up that team and drag a barrel 
of water up there to soak them in. 
That’s what you want.” 

“We not understand.” 
shrugged his shoulders and 
forlornly into Meserve’s face. 

“Yes, you do understand.” Meserve 
spurred his horse closer to the men. 
“You understand every word I’ve told 
you, and I understand. The first one 
of you that gets west of section 36 
is a dead one. You understand that, 
don’t you? It just happened that I 
followed you down here, you firing 
devils, this morning.” 

Meserve turned his horse up the ar- 
royo which was heavy with smoke, 
and as he rode, he threw one leg over 
the saddle horn, and looked back at 
the men, who watched him until he 
dropped out of sight in the woods to 
the west. 

With the unerring sense of a man 
who has traveled the forest country 
for years, usually on similar missions 
to the one just concluded, Meserve 
snaked his pony back and forth around 
through the redwoods. For a time the 
smoke from the fire came to him, but 
soon after he struck the trail leading 
to Ryan’s place the atmosphere 
cleared, the wild creatures which are 
silent and fearful during times of dan- 
ger in countries of frequent fires, be- 
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gan to sound about him. He checked 
his horse for an instant to adjust a 
girth, then pushed steadily on until 
he came to Ryan’s clearing. 

“Come in from the arroyo?” asked 
Ryan, as Meserve got from his pony 
and tossed the reins over the animal’s 
head. 

“Come in from the Frenchies,” Me- 
serve answered hotly. “Tell you what 
it is, Ryan: we got to decide on some- 
thing, and that mighty soon. Not one 
of the boys east of 36 will be up. I 
followed a rig belonging to the French- 
men for an hour this morning. I 
struck their trail just outside my place. 
They started fires all along the road. 
That’s why I’m slow getting here. I 
put most of them out, but one is going 
on the other side of the arroyo, and 
the boys over there are going to be 
burnt out. Tried to bluff the Frenchies 
into helping me blanket her, but it 
didn’t go.” 

As Meserve was speaking, a horse- 
man came out of the forest. 

“Howdy, Affable,” shouted Old 
Ryan. 

“I waited for you to come back, 
Skip. Thought you had gone up to 
the hills after cattle, and was coming 
back,” explained Affable, as he rode 

“Of course it was all right with 
I ought to a-come on anyhow, I 
suppose.” 

“I had other things to take care of 
besides cattle this morning. Was any 
of your stock over on the other side 
of the arroyo, Affable ?” 

“Got a few head of cattle, all there 
is left, in the timber somewhere in 
there.” 

“Well, they’re probably barbecued 
for the buzzards by now. The fire is 
all through that country. Those 
Frenchmen we was suspicious of is 
jumpers all right. I got it on them 
this morning, but not till they started 
a fire on the other side of the arroyo 
that is good for three sections any- 
how.” 

“T’ve been thinking this thing over 
a good deal, and I came to a conclu- 
sion last night,” broke in Old Ryan, 
abruptly, addressing Meserve. “I 


wanted the boys east of 36 to be here 
so we could talk it over with them, 
but they is probably burned out, and 
lucky if they got away with their 
lives. We can’t go on this way much 
longer.” 

“Been going it ever since I come in 
here as a kid,” growled Meserve, “and 
I ain’t been able to bring my folks 
in yet.” 

“T ain’t got any to bring, but if I had 
they’d have to stay out,” said Ryan. 
“That’s what I’m talking about. The 
idea is right here: I was up on the 
ridge yesterday. The railroad is now 
up there, and they cleared the country 
putting it in. There ain’t nothing leit 
but a few tamaracks. They either got 
to get this timber we are in, for their 
mills, or go out of business. We had 
a glimpse long ago of what chance 
we have with them. I been trying to 
get the land office people to survey 
this section for fifteen years so I could 
file on it. They won’t survey and they 
won't take any one else’s survey. You 
see how quick they survey just as soon 
as these jumpers grab a piece of land.” 

“As I was saying, so long as this 
timber is here, they are going to keep 
fighting for it. We can’t live on range 
wars. Every last sheep of Affable’s 
and the boys east of 36 has been put 
up for grub for the squatters or 
burned up. The lumber is what they 
want. They been getting rid of the 
brush and the cabins and keeping the 
stand of trees. There’s only one thing 
left to do. We got to get rid of the 
timber.” 

Affable looked to Meserve to an- 
swer, but he did not speak at once. 

“Ryan, do I understand you to mean 
that you are setting fire to everything 
west of 36?” Meserve asked at last. 

“That’s it.” 

“Well, I haven’t thought it over. 
Fact is, I hadn’t thought of it at all. 
This timber is valuable to us, and it 
would be an almighty criminal thing 
to do.” 

“Of course, and it’s valuable to 
them, and they will get it in the end 
—and the land along with it. This is 
a good farming country,” Old Ryan 
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insisted. “It’s like this: we got our 
choice either to make a play for the 
timber and the land and lose them 
both, or get rid of the wood and file 
on the land. They want to get us out. 
You know that as well asI do. There 
is Danny Walsh and a dozen others 
down in San Francisco that gave up 
the scrap long ago. Hell, Skip, this 
could be a good country if we could 
get those men and their families back 
here.” 

“I see how you figger,” said Me- 
serve, thoughtfully. “But if we get a 
fire in this forest she will carry away 
a good many million feet of lumber 
belonging to the government up 
north.” 

“I’m surprised at you speaking 
about that. Their agents stand by 
and watch them starve us out and 
burn us out. They stood by for twenty- 
five years, and they will stand by for 
twenty-five more. Want to stick to 
this country till you ain’t got wind 
enough to pack out?” 

“What do you think about it?” Me- 
serve turned to Affable, who was 


whittling the slab on which he was 
sitting. 
“Whatever is agreeable to you,” re- 


plied Affable. “I haven’t had any 
luck trying to be on the square, that’s 
certain, and, as Ryan says, the gov- 
ernment ain’t done nothing but stand 
by and watch them people drive us 
out.” 

“You and me, Skip,” Ryan went on, 
taking up his argument where he had 
left off, and without any notice of 
Affable’s remarks—‘“‘you and me are 
the only two who come in here with 
the first of them, and ain’t been burned 
out. I’m tired of beating out brush 
fires. We either got to have a change 
or get out. You grubbed sagebrush 
off your land and you’re safer now, 
maybe, than most of us, but you ain’t 
in the clear entirely yet.” 

“Oh, I know that,” cut in Meserve 
impatiently. ‘There ain’t any use in 
arguing along that line. I know that 
as well as you do. What I’m trying to 
figure out is how we are going to make 
it if we eat up three million dollars 


worth of government timber.” 

“Might teach them to look a little 
out to us howling here in this wiider- 
ness,” suggested Affable. “But of 
course I am not saying it would be the 
right thing to do.” 

“Well, you two think it over,” Old 
Ryan spoke, sharply. “I’ve come to 
my way of thinking after sleeping 
with one eye open and getting so I 
shy every time I see smoke coming 
from a chimney.” 

“How long would it take you, 
Affable, to drive over to the Basin 
with all the stuff in Ryan’s shack, your 
place and mine?” asked Méeserve. 
“Only taking them over the ridge ?” 

“Ought to be able to make a load 
every two hours.” 

“Well, you better take my wagon 
and strike out. Get your little woman 
over first. Ryan is as near right, 
probably, about this, as we will ever 
get.” 

“Suits me,” agreed Affable. “I 
thought Ryan was right all along, but 
I didn’t like to say so, being in this 
country only eight years.” 

“Aw, hell,” Meserve groaned. “Get 
started. Pick up the best looking 
stuff of mine you find and let it go 
at that. Let the plow and the grub- 
ber stay in the field.” Then Meserve 
walked into the cabin with Ryan, while 
Affable mounted his horse and struck 
out on the north trail. 

“Might tie up those socks and 
shirts into a bundle,” said Ryan, 
throwing an armful of clothing on the 
bed. “Hate to see this little place go. 
This was the first cabin we built 
when we came in, remember ?” 

“Mine was the fourth to go up.” 
Meserve sat down on the bed and be- 
gan tying the clothing in a ball. 

“And we got them up in fast time.” 

“Not near so fast as a fire through 
here will take them down,” Old Ryan 
replied, patting the mud plastered logs 
affectionately. 

Meserve started to carry the cloth- 
ing which he had fastened into a bun- 
dle to the door, but at the first glance 
outside he threw down the stuff. 

“Coming again,” he said quietly, 
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and, as Ryan rose, Meserve pointed 
out the door to a black smoke shoot- 
ing upwards into the clear sky to the 
south. 

“That’s no brush fire,” commented 
Ryan, taking down a carbine from a 
rafter. “Got your gun, Skip?” 

“Yes.” 

“Maybe Affable will be relieved 
from bothering with my stuff,” Oid 
Ryan remarked grimly. “I never seen 
any fire like that since I been here.” 

Meserve made no comment, but 
swinging his revolver around in front 
of him, he ran out of the shack and 
started at a swift trot down the south 
trail. Ryan was close behind him. 
Just before they entered the shadowy 
forest, they stopped long enough to 
make out the general direction from 
which the smoke was coming, shoot- 
ing into the sky as though blown up- 
wards by a giant bellows. 

They could not see the smoke bil- 
lowing northward over the trees above 
them, but they could smell it, and 
occasionally there came a crash above 
the roll of the breakers along the shore 
line. 

“Let me carry that carbine a ways.” 
Meserve stopped and jerked the gun 
from Old Ryan’s hands. The two men 
broke into a run again. Past their 
heads flocks of grouse whirred from 
time to time. For the fire was acting 
as a drive to the creatures of the for- 
est; and both birds and beasts were 
headed in the one direction—north. 
The frequent roar of some fallen red- 
wood—a sound they had heard from 
the time they left the clearing—gave 
way to a snapping like the continuous 
rattle of far musketry. 

Meserve, who was a short distance 
in the lead, suddenly took to the east 
and Ryan followed: They crossed a 
small creek and stopped in an open 
place which was black from a fire 
which had burned over it. 

“They started a brush fire to get 
the grass,” Meserve breathed heavily. 
“And it’s got away from them.” 

“Looks about that way. 
bear a little more to the east.” 

They went on, passing the deserted 
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cabins of the Frenchmen. Meserve 
smiled to himself. In the open, be- 
yond the shacks, the two stopped. 
The timber, obscured by rolling 
smoke, feathered away to the north. 
The fire was within a thousand feet of 
the Frenchmen’s cabins. When the 
smoke lifted occasionally, Meserve 
and Ryan could see men working fran- 
tically with blankets. But the fire had 
gone to the tops of the trees and 
was leaping from one to another, away 
to the north. 

“Your conscience ain’t going to be 
troubled about starting any fire,” Old 
Ryan chuckled, softly. “The Rangers 
will be lucky if they hold it to Rock 
County.” 

“They are soaking their blankets 
in that water barrel.” Meserve pointed 
ahead as a breath of wind lifted the 
smoke. “That’s our place.” 

They both rushed forward, just as 
a man was lifting a blanket from the 
water. 

“Help us, meester,” the fire-fighter 
begged, frantically. 

“Yes, we'll help you, you little 
devil.” As Meserve spoke, he drew 
down on the fellow. “Now, Frenchy, 
you drop that blanket and step here.” 

The Frenchman obeyed with alac- 
rity. Meserve handed over the car- 
bine to Ryan. 

“We'll get them as they come out of 
the timber,” Meserve said. “Keep 
your eye on this fellow. Understand- 
ing English better than you did this 
morning P” 

The Frenchman only scowled. 

“Hey, you, come over here,” Me- 
serve shouted to the next man who 
dived out of the smoke cloud for a 
breath of fresh air. And as each of 
them came out, Meserve lined them 
up until four of them were standing 
in front of Old Ryan. 

“Got a bellyful of fire this time, 
didn’t you?” exploded Old Ryan, an- 
grily. 

“Shouldn’t let you fellows play with 
dangerous things,” commented Me- 
serve to the Frenchman who had not 
understood English that morning. 
“Such as you can’t keep fire in the 
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brush. About three million dollars 
worth of government property is go- 
ing up through your work.” 

“Better take them up to the county- 
seat and turn them over to the for- 
esters,” said Ryan. “Destroying gov- 
ernment timber isn’t like burning out 
respectable settlers. This ends their 
game, and I wouldn’t want to be wait- 
ing for grub until these Frenchies get 
loose again.” 

Meserve laughed and led the way 
up through the timber till they struck 
the road leading to the county-seat. 
Old Ryan drew up the rear with his 
carbine swung handily over his arm. 

Outlined against the sky to the 
north, they could make out Affable 
driving over the ridge on his last trip 
to the Basin with Old Ryan’s belong- 
ings. On the seat beside him was 
his wife. 

The fire was leaping northward, 
urged on by a stiff ocean breeze which 
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bore the lunging smoke in black rolling 
clouds swiftly before it. 

When the party reached the top of 
the hill overlooking Cayo Valley, Me- 
serve stopped the Frenchmen who 
were walking two by two, jabbering to 
one another excitedly in their native 
tongue. 

“Won’t be enough timber left in this 
country to start a bonfire,” said Me- 
serve, “if this wind keeps up. Your 
place is gone, Ryan, and so is mine.” 

“But they won’t need to put in any 
more Frenchies to start brush fires, 
anyhow,” Old Ryan grinned back at 
Meserve, over the heads of the French- 
men. “Don’t reckon they will stand 
in the way of the government sur- 
veying our claims now.” 

“No, likely not,” agreed Meserve. 
“Come on, you,” he added, and the 
Frenchmen, who had not understood 
English, marched on after Meserve, 
down into the Basin. 





NAVAJO BLANKETS 


All day the pagan squaw with patience primitive, 
Sits weaving on wool raw; she only, knows 
What the design will be, before it grows. 


In some dim, distant recess of her consciousness, 
There lies the meaning of the savage red, 
The zigzag lightning, and the arrow-head. 


Crouched in some wind-blown hut on mesa desolate, 
Brooding, perhaps, over some brutal loss, 
She weaves her sorrow in a inystic cross. 


Strange Indian thought, wild love, and anger barbarous 
Are woven here; and that bold, bleeding red 
Confesses murder, of some missing dead. 


Why does she dream and sigh and look so wistfully? 


(But hush!) 


She hides a romance in the white, 


The memory of a star-lit, desert night. 


Marion ETHEL HAMILTON. 





UNCLE JOHNS WILL 


By Irene Elliott Benson 


OU SEE, Eleanor, what your 
Lg temper and independence has 

done for you. Uncle John has 

left his entire fortune to his 
stepson, George Talbot, when you 
should have had it, simply because 
you were impertinent to him when you 
were his guest.” 

“Mother, believe me, I was not im- 
pertinent,” said the girl. “We had an 
argument and I held to my point. Do 
you think that I would sink my iden- 
tity and lose my self-respect enough 
to admit that a thing is right when I 
know differently, simply because Un- 
cle John had money to leave? Not 
I. He was too penurious to employ a 
lawyer to draw his will, and he had no 
witnesses. He wrote it himself, and 
it wouldn’t stand in any State but 
California without witnesses. I’m 
very sorry, mother, for your sake that 
he hasn’t remembered us, but I guess 
while I can work we won’t starve, and 
as for that stepson, George Talbot, I 
positively loathe him. When he vis- 
ited here he was about twelve years 
old, and I was a couple of years 
younger. You might have thought 
that he was my father by the way he 
reproved me for stepping on a cater- 
pillar. He actually lectured me, say- 
ing that every living thing in this 
world had a right to its life, and that 
his mother declared that they felt 
pain the same as we did. And that 
very day I came upon him digging up 
worms for bait. He and Uncle John 
were going fishing, and I caught him 
with the goods. 

“I remember his red hair and 
freckles. I’ve always hated red hair 
since I met him. He was self-right- 
eous as a boy, and I know he toadied 


to Uncle John as a man—the miser- 
able little prig! He may keep his 
money. I can do without it. I would 
not stoop to his methods if I starved.” 

Mrs. Arkwright sighed and adjusted 
her eyeglasses. Eleanor had a strong 
will and was assertive and positive. 
Her late husband’s uncle had been 
very fond of her, and when she was 
small he had opposed her purposely 
to see her flashes of temper. Then 
he’d laugh and say to his wife: 

“The child has spirit. I wish she’d 
been a boy. She’ll make her way in 
the world—mark my words!” 

But when, as she grew older, she 
visited him in his lovely California 
home, and her opinions were diametri- 
cally opposed to his, and she had ar- 
gued with him on various subjects and 
had cleverly won every point, then he, 
being old and intolerant, could not 
stand being beaten by a girl, and he 
had said some very unkind and nasty 
things. She had resented them and 
left his house without bidding him 
good-bye. Uncle John had always 
been a despotic autocrat and had never 
spared people’s feelings. Every one 
had toadied to him but Eleanor, who 
had rebelled. 

Mrs. Arkwright and her daughter 
lived in a flourishing Connecticut town. 
The daughter taught in the High 
School. The house belonged to her 
mother, but they had a small income 
only, from a life insurance, outside of 
Eleanor’s salary. The girl was gen- 
erous, kind-hearted and loved her 
mother, but she was also self-confident 
and positive. 

Recently a new automobile company 
had taken possession of the place. 
The manager was a fine-looking young 
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man by the name of Seymour Webster. 
He was a man that one would notice 
in a crowd. It was not alone his tall, 
athletic figure and smoothly fitting 
garments, but it was his good-looking 
and kindly face, while about him was 
an air of quiet distinction. His brown 
hair, though closely cropped, was in- 
clined to wave. His blue eyes were 
full of quiet humor, but his face was 
long and his chin square cut and de- 
termined, and he carried himself well. 

Eleanor sang in the Episcopal 
Church choir. She had a charming 
voice. One Sunday evening, after ser- 
vice, Mr. Webster asked the clergy- 
man, whom he knew, to introduce him 
to the girl, which he did. And then 
Webster asked permission to see her 
home. It was granted. He called af- 
ter that very often. The girl was flat- 
tered, as people had taken him up and 
he was invited to the best houses. He 
would take her and her mother axto- 
mobiling, which proved a boon to them 
in the warm weather. 

“TI wonder what his salary is,” said 
Mrs. Arkwright, one evening after 
their return from a long ride. “His 
board at the hotel isn’t much, and he 
has to dress well for his business. 
The rides he gives us don’t cost him a 
penny. How much do you think he 
makes, Eleanor ?” 

“I really don’t know, mother,” re- 
plied the girl, who was trimming a 
hat for herself. “I’ve never consid- 
ered his income. Mr. Webster is a 
charming man—cultivated and intelli- 
gent. I know that he’s a college gradu- 
ate and a gentleman, and one meets 
few like him in this town. He’s alone 
in the world besides, all of his rela- 
tives being dead. His having or not 
having money doesn’t interest me in 
the least,” and as she stood before 
the glass trying on her leghorn hat 
trimmed with. black velvet and pink 
roses, she looked like a rose herself, 

Her mother gazed at her with ad- 
miration. Then she continued: 

“Well, Eleanor, it had better inter- 
est you, for if ever a man is in love 
that man is, and with you. I guess 
you know it,” as Eleanor blushed 
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crimson. “I believe that he has pro- 
posed to you already. Has he? Tell 
me!” The girl hesitated—then she 
said slowly: 

“Yes, dear, he has—not once, but 
twite. And I have refused him.” 
“Why, Eleanor Arkwright!” 
the woman. 
me why.” 
“T knew you would say that, mother, 
and I have kept it from you. Every- 
one considers him a good business man 
—and I suppose a great catch for any 
girl, and for your sake I should have 
accepted him. I like him immensely, 
but there’s a reason for my refusing 

him, and it is this: 

“The president of the company, and 
Seymour Webster’s employer, is a 
man whom I loathe. It is none other 
than George Talbot, the man who took 
our money—yes, who took it from 
Uncle John’s rightful heir. This auto 
company is only one of his many en- 
terprises, for that gentleman does not 
propose to let Uncle John’s money 
grow rusty, and if I marry Seymour 
Webster I shall meet George Talbot, 
for Seymour swears by him. Imagine, 
mother! I should have to shake hands 
with him and treat him courteously. 
Do you think I could do that? Oh, 
no! I told Mr. Webster the whole 
story.” 

“What did he say?” 
mother, excitedly. 

“Well, he saw from my point of 
view why I disliked the man more or 
less, and he admitted that I would 
come in contact with him, but he asked 
me to be charitable, to think that per- 
haps he was innocent, and had not ex- 
pected Uncle John’s money. ‘I’m sure,’ 
he said, ‘that George Talbot never 
used his influence to take it from you, 
for he is an honorable man. I know 
him very well.” 

“What did you say then?” asked 
Mrs. Arkwright. 

“Then, mother, I gave him my opin- 
ion of George Talbot—that he was a 
self-righteous prig, and that I’d never 
marry him while he was dependent on 
Talbot for his position—that I would 
not believe in him, no matter what he 


said 


“Are you crazy? Tell 


asked her 
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said or did, and that I detested his 
name.” 

“T don’t know what Mr. Webster 
thinks of you, Eleanor,” replied her 
mother. “I guess he knows by this 
time that you have a will of your own. 
I only hope that you will never meet 
George Talbot, for remember he will 
laugh about you and talk. And then 
you've lost a good husband in Sey- 
mour Webster. You'll never learn 
wisdom. You'll be an old maid ‘un- 
less you learn to control yourself, 
mark my words!” 

“T knew that you’d say that, and be 
angry,” replied the girl. “I am sorry 
not to have been able to have married 
him, for I might have loved him, but 
for that man, and I could have made 
life happier for you, dear,” she said, 
as she put her head on her mother’s 
shoulder and sobbed. 

“Oh, never mind me, Eleanor,” re- 
plied Mrs. Arkwright. “It’s only to 


see you happy and settled that I pray 
for.” 
One night Webster called. Eleanor 


and he sat before a table under the 
drop light. The girl was making 
Christmas gifts. It had been several 
months since he had proposed to her, 
and she had been feeling depressed. 
Of late, his calls had been less fre- 
quent, and she had missed him terri- 
bly. She also was tormented by a lit- 
tle pain in the region of her heart, for 
there had been rumors of attentions 
paid to others, and pretty girls, too, by 
Mr. Seymour Webster, all of which 
caused her depression. 

“Eleanor,” he said, after an embar- 
rassing silence of a few moments, tak- 
ing a letter from his pocket, “here is 
something that you must read, for it 
concerns you, and I was asked to give 
it to you. It was found in the envelope 
with your Uncle John’s will. It be- 
longs to George Talbot. Now, don’t 
be unjust and refuse to read it,” he 
added, as she started to lay it on the 
table, “for that’s childish.” She 
flushed. Holding the letter in her 
hand: 

“I presume,” she said, “that it is 
your duty to champion that gentle- 
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man. At the risk of appearing child- 
ish, I will read the letter, but I would 
like my mother to hear it also, if you 
have no objection.” 

“None in the least,” he replied. “I 
had intended to suggest that she 
should be present,” and he called Mrs. 
Arkwright, who came in wearing a 
puzzled expression. 

“Mother,” said Eleanor, “Mr. Web- 
ster has brought a letter to me from 
George Talbot. It was written to him 
by Uncle John, and it seems that I 
am concerned in it. I am requested 
to read it,” and she began: 

“My dear Son: You have been a 
comfort to me. In my will I have 
left you my fortune. My desire was 
to divide it between you and my 
nephew John’s daughter. I like the 
girl, but she has the devil of a temper 
and is as stubborn as a mule, like John; 
her father, who always thought and 
said exactly the opposite of the other 
fellow—so it’s in the blood. But I’m. 
cock sure that her heart is all right: 
Now, you and she used to quarrel like 
tigers when you were children, but 1 
want her to share this money with you 
and be friends. The fact is, I want 
you two to marry. If she knew it, 
she’d forfeit her share and think me 
crazy. All you can do is to get her 
by strategy. Use your wits. She 
won’t recognize you at all. She re- 
members you probably as a_ red- 
headed, freckled-faced youngster with 
whom she fought as a child. ‘ When 
she visited me you were in college. 
Why not court her under another 
name? If she gets dead in love with 
you she won’t mind the deception. I 
think I shall rest easier in my grave 
if you two can be husband and wife. 
I’d ask her pardon if I could. Let 
her read this and tell her to forget 
what I said in anger—that I was a hot- 
headed old fool, and very rude to her 
—a guest. 

“Now, if she refuses you, and ten 
to one she will, don’t hang around like 
an idiot, but go for some other girl. 
There are lots of good fish in the sea 
yet, and plenty of. pretty, smart girls 
waiting for you to take your pick, but 
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give to Mrs. Arkwright—John’s widow 
—and my niece, Eleanor, one-third of 
my property. Keep one-third for your- 
self, and give the rest to charity. The 
last third goes to you if you and she 
marry. I’m pretty dead sure that it 
will end in her having one-third, for I 
don’t believe she’d take you for the 
whole amount, and when she reads 
this—whew! won’t the fur fly. I can 
see her now. How mad she'll be! 
But do your best. 

“God bless you. I never doubt but 
what you'll carry out my last wishes, 
as I made my will in a moment of 
temper. 

“Your affectionate father, 


“JOHN ARKWRIGHT.” 


Eleanor folded the letter and handed 
it back to Webster. Looking into his 
honest eyes, she said: 

“Well, what do you think of George 
Talbot now? He hasn’t the courage to 
come to me as Uncle John wished, 
but has sent you, the coward! Doesn’t 


that prove what I think of him is cor- 
rect? Why doesn’t he ask me him- 
self to marry him?” 

“He has done so, my dear,” said 


Webster, taking her hand. “He has 
done all that your uncle requested of 
him, and it has been very distasteful, 
I assure you, for he hates deception, 
although he is unfortunate in having 
had red hair. Don’t you know me, 
Eleanor?” he said, earnestly. “I am 
George Talbot.” 

Mrs. Arkwright screamed faintly. 

“It has been a miserable part to 
play, believe me, but I have carried 
out my father’s wishes. I have been 
refused twice by you, and of course 
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cannot ask you to become my wife 
again, and I have found out how thor- 
oughly you hate me. I am sorry, be- 
cause my love for you is very genuine, 
but now I stand ready to carry out the 
rest of his directions concerning his 
money. I will make over one-third 
of his property to you and your mother 
to-morrow. I regret that I have failed, 
but I have done all that a man can 
do.” Then he took his hat from the 
table and rose to go, saying: 

“T’'ll not detain you longer.” 

“Wait, Mr. Talbot,” said Eleanor in 
a trembling voice. “You have never 
asked me to marry you. It has been 
Seymour Webster who has asked me. 
Now, perhaps, if the real George Tal- 
bot should ask me I might consider 
a 

“Eleanor, my darling, do you mean 
that?” said George, holding out his 
arms and clasping her to his heart. 

“Yes,” she replied, blushing, “I'll 
marry you, George, if only to show 
how stupid Uncie John was when he 
was so sure that I’d refuse you. The 
old dear to ask me to forgive him, and 
to want us to share his fortune, when 
I presume I aggravated him exactly as 
father used to, and I’m ready to make 
amends.” 

As George kissed her tenderly, she 
whispered : 

“T couldn’t think of marrying you, 
though, if your hair hadn’t grown dark 
—nor can I say that I really love you 
yet,” she added, smiling roguishly, “I 
don’t love any one else. But as Uncle 
George was so sure that I’d balk, I 
don’t know why I shouldn’t live up to 
my reputation, although I’m going to 
do just the opposite to prove how 
very short-sighted he was.” 





JIM DAWSON'S RECITAL 


By Benjamin S. Kotlowsky 


HEN JIM DAWSON married 

W Mary Bassett there was 

great surprise in the Nubbin 

Ridge neighborhood. Jim 

was worthy of respect and was re- 

spected: he was worthy of confidence 

and had been intrusted with a county 

office, yet when he married Mary Bas- 

sett there was heard, on every turn, 
murmurs of astonishment. 

Mary was a beautiful girl, and was 
much younger than Jim. Her form, 
untrained by any art, but with a wood- 
like wildness of development, was of 
exquisite grace, and her hair was of a 
gentle waviness, like the ripples of a 
sun-ray catching rivulet. 

Handsome young  fellows—Ned 
Rodgers, whose bottom field of corn 
this year was the finest in the neigh- 
borhood, and Sam Hall, who had just 
built a new double loghouse, chiriked 
and daubed, paid devoted court to the 
beauty, but when old Jim came along 
—old Jim with a scar over one eye 
where a steer had kicked him years 
ago—and asked her to marry him, she 
shook off the mischievous airs of the 
beauty, took up the serious expression 
of a thoughtful woman, and consented. 

Jim owned a little loghouse, stuck 
up on the side of the hill, and though 
viewed from the country road it might 
have seemed a dreary place, yet 
standing in the back door, Jim could 
look down and see the wild plum 
bushes bending over the crystal water 
of the creek—could see a_ green 
meadow far down the stream and could 
hear the song of the rain-crow. 

Several years passed. The gossip- 
ers reluctantly agreed that Jim and his 
wife were happy, that is, reasonably 
happy, for the gossip never admits to 


a complete surrender. One day, while 
Jim was away from home, Ned Rod- 
gers came to the house. Mary came in 
when she heard footsteps, and upon 
seeing the visitor, stood wiping her 
hands on her apron. She had been 
washing, and a bubble of suds on her 
hair, catching a ray of light, flashed 
like a diamond. 

“You’ve about forgot me, hain’t you, 
Mary— 

“Miz Dawson?” 

“No, how could I forget you when 
I see you at church nearly every Sun- 
day? Sit down.” 

“Yes, you see me,” Ned replied, 
seating himself, “but as you never 
speak to me, I ‘lowed that you had 
dun fergot me.” 

“T never forget a friend.” 

“Much ’bliged. You look tired; sit 
down youse’f.” 

She sat down. Ned continued: 

“You do a good deal of hard work 
—don’t you?” 

“No more than any other woman, 
I reckon.” 

“You do more than I’d let my wife 
do.” 
“Yes, all men talk that way before 
they are married.” 

“And some of them mean what they 
say, Mary—or Miz Dawson.” 

“But the majority of them do not.” 

“I know one that does. Mary, if 
you had married me you never would 
have to work none.” P 

“You let your mother work.” 

“Yes; but I wouldn’t let you work. 
I wish you had married me, Mary, for 
I ain’t been happy a single hour sense 
you told me that you wouldn’t; not a 
single one. I uster be fonder of rice 
puddin’ than anybody, but I ain’t eat 
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nary one mouthful sense you ‘lowed 
that you couldn’t marry me. Teil me, 
Mary, air you happy?” 

“Happy as most women, I reckon.” 

“But most women ain’t happy.” 

“Mebbe not.” 

A short silence followed; Ned 
twisted his hat round and round. Mary 
wiped her hands on her apron. 

“Mary—you don’t care if I call you 
Mary, do you?” 

“No; I’m not particular.” 

“But you wouldn’t let everybody 
call you by your first name, would 


“Do you know what I’ve been think- 
ing about ever sense I saw you at 
meetin’ last Sunday P” 

“How am I to know what you’re 
thinkin’ about? Hardly know some- 
times what I’m thinkin’ about myse’f.” 

“Would you like to know what I’ve 
been thinkin’ about, Mary?” 

She sat twisting her apron; a cat 
purred about the legs of her chair. A 
chicken, singing the lazy song of 
“laying time,” hopped up into the 
doorway. “Shoo,” she cried. “The 
chickens are about to take the place.” 

“But that ain’t got nothin’ to do with 
what I’ve been thinkin’, nor about you 
wantin’ to know. Do you _ wanter 
know P” 

“You may tell me if you want to.” 

“Sho’ ’nuff?” 

“Yes, if it ain’t bad.” 

“Oh, it ain’t bad.” He untwisted 
his hat, straightened it out by pulling 
it down over his head, took it off, and 
beginning to twist it again, said: 

“T’ve been thinkin’ that you wa’n’t 
happy livin’ with a man that don’t 
’preciate you—hold on, now, let me 
get through.” She had moved im- 
patiently. ‘Man that don’t ’preciate 
you; and I’ve been thinkin’ that I 
would come over here and—and ask 
you to run away with me. Wait, Mary 
—please wait!” She had sprung to 
her feet. “Jest listen to me a minit. 
Folks uster think you was happy, but 
they know you ain’t now. Mary, please 
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wait a minit. You won't tell Jim, 
will you? Oh, you won't do that, I 
know. We understand each other, 
Mary, don’t we? Mary, oh, Mary—” 
She was hastening down the slope to- 
ward the wild-plum bushes. “Don’t 
say anything,” he shouted. “Don’t, 
fur if you do they'll be terrible trou- 
ble!” 
* * * 

“What’s the matter, little girl,” Jim 
asked that evening as he was eating 
his supper. 

“Nothin’.” 

“You don’t ‘pear to be as bright as 
usual,” 

“T thought I was.” 

“But you ain’t. Thar’s some new 
gingham in my _ saddle-bags that'll 
make you as purty a dress as you ever 
seed. Got red an’ yaller spots on it 
that shines like a nugget. Look here, 
little gal, thar’s somethin’ the matter 
with you an’ you needn’t say thar ain’t. 
Come here, now.” He shoved his 
chair back from the table and took 
her on his lap. “You know thar’s 
somethin’ wrong, now, an’ ‘you air 
jest tryin’ to fool me. I haven’t done 
nothin’ to hurt your feelin’s, have I?” 

“No!” 

“Then what’s the matter? Oh, don’t 
cry that way.” She sobbed on his 
shoulder. “You'll make me think that 
I ain’t the right sort of a husband if 
you keep on. Mebbe I ain’t, too. I’m 
gettin’ old an’ grizzly, an’ I ain’t good- 
lookin’ nohow, while you ’pear to git 
purtier and purtier every day.” 

“Jim,” she said, putting her arms 
around his neck, “you mustn’t talk— 
you mustn’t think that way. You air 
the best man that ever lived, and if 
you'll promise not to get mad, I'll tell 
you what ails me.” 

“Law, me, child, I couldn’t git mad 
if I wanted to.” 

She told him. He sat for a few 
moments in a silence of deep medita- 
tion, and then, with a _ brightening 
countenance, said cheerfully: 

“Why that ain’t nothin’ to git mad 
about, child. It’s all right; and let 
me tell you that any man after seein’ 
you a few times is bound to love you, 
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and I reckon he would be willin’ to run 
away with you in a minit, eh. Haw, 
Haw, Haw! No, indeed, honey, you 


kain’t blame the pore feller fer that.” 

“And you won’t say anything to him 
about it?” 

“Law me, child, I’ll never mention it 
to him; never in this world; so don’t 
give yourself no uneasiness.” 

* * * 


A chilling rain was falling. Sev- 
eral men, including Ned Rogers, were 
sitting in Rob Tommers’ store. 

“Yander comes Jim Dawson,” said 
Tommers, looking out. Ned Rodgers 
moved uneasily in his chair. 

“Hello, men,” Jim shouted, as he 
stepped up into the door and began 
to stamp the mud off his feet. “Sorter 
saft outside. Hi, Rob; glad to see you 
lookin’ so well. Hi, Ned, and hi, all 
hands.” 

“We're always glad to see you,” 
Ned spoke up, “fur you allus fetch 
good humor along with you. Don’t 
make no diffunce how rainy or how 
dry—no diffunce wether the corn’s 
clean or in. the grass, you dun allus 
the same.” 

“Glad you think so, Ned.” 

“We all jine him in thet, too,” said 
Tommers. 

“Much obleeged.” He stood lean- 
ing against the counter, and moving 
his hand carelessly, touched a rusty 
cheese-knife. “Rob, what do you keep 
sech a onery-lookin’ knife as this for, 
anyway?” 

“Sharp enough to cut cheese with, 
I reckon, Jim.” 

“Yes, but that’s about all. Hand 
me that whetrock over thar and let 
me whet the point. Blamed if I 
haven’t got to do somethin’ all the 
time. Wall, fellers, I seed suthin’ 
’tither week while I was down in Lex- 
ington that laid over anythin’ I ever 
did see before. I went to a theatre. 
Ever at one, Ned?” 

“No, don’t believe I was.” 

“Wall, now, if you’ve ever been at 
one you'd know it,” Jim replied, in- 
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dustriously whetting the point of the 
knife. “Why, it knocks a church ex- 
hibition sillier than a scorched purp. 
I never did seed sech a show.” 

“Any hosses or elephants in it?” 
Rob Tommers asked. 

“Oh, no; it all tuck place in a house. 
I'll tell you how it was (still whetting 
the knife.) It was playin’; regular 
pertend-like, but it looked mighty nat- 
ural. It pears that a nuther feller had 
married a ruther young girl (he put 
the whetstone on the counter) ; a pow- 
erful purty girl, too. Wall, one time 
when the old feller wa’n’t about the 
house, a young chap that had wanted 
to marry her a good while before, he 
came in, and got to talkin’ to her, and 
the upshot was that he wanted her to 
run away with him.” 

“No,” said Tommers. 

“Yes, sir,” continued old Jim, 
“wanted her to run smack smooth 
away with him. Wall, she told her 
husband, but he sorter laughed, he 
did and ‘lowed that he didn’t blame 
the feller much. But the fun come af- 
ter this. The old feller—stand up 
here, Ned, and let me show you. Hang 
it, stand up; don’t pull back like a 
shyin’ hoss. The old feller got him a 
knife ’bout like this, and he went into 
a room whar the young feller was. 
Now, you stand right thar. He walks 
in this way, and neither one of ’em 
says a word, but stood an’ looked at 
each other ’bout like we are doin’, but 
all at once the old feller lifts up the 
knife this way, and Thar, you 
damned scoundrel!” 

He plunged the knife into Ned Rog- 
gers’ breast—buried the blade in the 
fellow’s bosom, and, as he pulled it 
out, while Rodgers lay on the floor, 
dead, he turned to his terror-stricken 
friends and exclaimed: 

“He wanted my wife to run away 
with him, boys!” 

“Tf you wanter hang me, I'll tie the 
rope.” 

“You don’t? 
God bless you!” 


Then good-bye an’ 





“THE WANDERING HOME” 


By Lucy Betty McRaye 


Homeless they call us, to caravan gypsies akin, 

For we cannot dwell forever by the same trim hedge shut in, 

With the same four walls around us, in the same unlovely street 

When the wide, white road, beneath the stars, is waiting for 
our feet. 


Unlatch the gates of dreams and go, 
When Bromide tongues will have it so 
To picturing the homes we know. 


What of old London, our garret up under the eaves, 
In the old world square, the sparrows chirp, the glimpses of 
green leaves, 
Where the little window faces on the street lamps’ twinkling 
eyes, 
On the ceaseless tide of traffic, sombre roofs and reddened skies, 
Our Paris pied-a-terre, Lissette, 
To bring the coffee, care forget, 
Are you not Pierrot, I Pierrette! 


Our homes by the sea, where the whispering ocean rolled, 
In the summer, down in Devon, over ridges of warm gold, 
Where the fuchsias climbed the paling in profusion one July, 
A strip of gold, a glimpse of pink, and an azure sea and sky. 
Our other sea home, far away, 
Beneath the North Star, grim and gray, 
The leaping waves beat night and day. 


Wild winter in the mcuntains, our tiny chalet set, 
High and wind blown. under mighty jagged crag and minaret, 
With the swaying and the swinging of the pines below our nest, 
And the faint peaks, opal-tinted, as the sun bejewels the west, 
The snow and stars and breathless night, 
The snow and pines and stealing light, 
On agate green and ermine white. 


Spring has often found us, in the blue, blue hills we love, 
The ripe gold fruit is hanging in the emerald orange grove, 
And our dear Italian garden, with the olive trees, and, Oh! 
The terrace where the violets and the yellow roses grow, 

The grassy freshness of the dell. 

Starred by anemones, as well 

As silvered by the asphodel. 


Homeless they call us, homeless, a hundred homes are ours, 
And our carpet may be frosted, or be garlanded with flowers, 
And our roof be lit with paling stars, or gleaming northern light, 
Or a honey-colored southern moon may be our lamp to-night. 

They call, the open road, the sea, 

Oh, love, my home must ever be, 

Within your arms and yours with me. 











A river landing at Rio Vista, on the lower Sacramento River, California. 


ALONG A CALIFORNIA WATER 
WAY 


By Roger Sprague 


Illustrated with photographs taken by the author. 


IM, LET GO that hawser!” 

It was the mate that spoke. 
The last line was cast loose, and 
the steamer Navajo backed 
slowly out into the bay. Charles Lau- 
rence Baker stood on the upper deck, 
and gazed eagerly about him, for this 
September journey from San Fran- 
cisco to Sacramento was to be his first 
experience of travel on California 
waterways. Educated at one of the 
great universities of the Middle West, 
Baker had come recently to California 
as an instructor in the State Univer- 
sity, where we had met. For some 
months we had been planning a trip 
up the river. Now, at last, we were 

embarked on the excursion. 
As I stood there, the occasion called 
to mind an incident in a summer spent 


in Chicago nearly twenty years before. 
At that time. daily steamboat excur- 
sions were running from Chicago to 
Milwaukee. I made the trip in an im- 
mense whaleback—the Christopher 
Columbus. The entrance to the har- 
bor of Milwaukee is narrow, and a 
suburb of that city is located on the 
low ground immediately to the left. 
It is composed of small cottages, em- 
bowered in a profusion of trees. As 
we came through the passage, we 
could look down from the lofty upper 
deck upon the little community. What 
a brilliant—even tropical—picture lay 
before us! There were the huts of 
the natives, their dark roofs peeping 
out through the brilliant green of the 
jungle. As the eye ranged to the left, 
one saw a strip of yellow—the sandy 
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beach on which young natives were 
running, “young barbarians at play.” 

till farther to the left was the light 
green of the shallow water, bordering 
the beach. Beyond this was the dark 
blue water of the deep lake, dotted 
with whitecaps, a rival steamer plow- 
ing through it, tossing the spray into 
the air—a magnificent blue sky o’er- 
arching all. The whole scene was a 
dazzling combination of colors. It 
was a picture as full of life and color, 
of the novel and picturesque, as any- 
thing we might travel the wide world 
over to witness, and all this was not 
in any remote region, to attain which 
a thousand miles of desert or of jun- 
gle must be traversed. On the con- 
trary, it was only a few hours’ run 
from the city of Chicago, one of the 
world’s great centers of population. 
It was at the very entrance to Milwau- 
kee, metropolis of Wisconsin. 

That experience brought home the 
fact that it is not necessary to jour- 
ney far to find sights worth seeing— 
they lie all around us. It was in obe- 


dience to this principle that we were 
making this journey. The writer had 
formed the opinion that travel on the 
Sacramento River, under the delight- 


ful conditions which our modern 
means of transportation afford, is just 
as enjoyable as river travel in any for- 
eign land which tourists journey thou- 
sands of miles to reach; and here we 
were—my friend and I—about to put 
the theory to the test. 

Our steamer was now running past 
the wharves and piers where lay trans- 
Pacific and coastwise steamers, while 
behind them rose the heights of the 
city. It is difficult to see anything 
poetical in San Francisco’s hills under 
the full glare of the morning sun. They 
recall what Sir Walter Scott said of 
Melrose, or what Lord Byron said of 
the Roman Coliseum: “It will not bear 
the brightness of the day.” 

If you would view San Francisco 
aright; go and see it from the bay in 
the dusk of an early twilight, when 
the low, dark masses of the hills loom 
dimly, star-spangled with lights, while 
behind them rises a background of 
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fog, rolling in from the ocean, and 
above hangs a slate-colored sky, 
barred with alternate bands of light 
and dark. The raw, chilly breeze of 
the evening, rushing in from the har- 
bor entrance, rolls the water into 
miniature waves, and even sets stout 
river steamers rocking and swaying. 
Then, when the pulses are exhilarated 
by the rush of the wind and the leap 
of the waters, and the city is half re- 
vealed, half-concealed, by the dim 
light and the rolling fog, the senses 
yield to the magic of the scene; there 
is ample room for poetic emotion. 

At the quarantine station a recent 
arrival was lying at anchor—a long, 
heavy, many-decked ocean steamer, 
with black sides and two enormous 
yellow funnels, to match which the 
high ventilator tubes that rose from 
the deck at either end had been 
painted the same brilliant color. From 
the jack-staff at the stern floated the 
white flag of Japan, with its blood-red 
sun. At the foremast flew the com- 
pany’s house-flag, blue with a white 
fan pictured on it; on the fan, the 
Japanese sun was seen again. The 
vessel had arrived that morning from 
the Orient; passengers fresh from 
Hong-Kong, Shanghai and Yokohama 
thronged to the rails to watch us pass. 
To them, a stern-wheeler, with its 
square white bulk, freight piled upon 
the forward deck, and splashing, un- 
covered wheel, was as curious as a 
Chinese junk would seem to a San 
Franciscan. 

Our eyes traveled on past the 
steamer, out through the Golden Gate, 
which it entered an hour before, and 
which now opened broadly before us. 
On the left of the passage an old brick 
fort was silhouetted against the sea 
and sky, while on the opposite side 
the towering heights rose _ steeply, 
crowned by earth-works where big 
guns are hidden. On we went, past 
the steep, rugged heights north of the 
Golden Gate, rising so abruptly from 
the water, and culminating at an al- 
titude of almost half a mile in the tri- 
angular bulk of Tamalpais; through 
the narrows that form the entrance to 

















A typical ferry on the Sacramento River. 


that portion of the bay known as San 
Pablo, across the broad surface of 
which we were now proceeding at a 
distance of some miles from the shore. 

What a noble sheet of water is the 
bay of St. Francis!. It is comparable 
in every respect but size to the In- 
land Sea of Japan. Yet it is the latter 
rather than the former that has been 


lauded by travelers, until the impres- 
sion has gone abroad that the Inland 
Sea “is replete with charms which not 
only fascinate the beholder, but which 
linger in the memories of the absent 
like visions of a glorious past.” San 
Francisco Bay—with its cool airs, its 
equable climate, its ocean breezes, its 
ever-changing panoramas of land and 
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water, of clouds and deep blue sky, its 
surface dotted with islands and tra- 
versed by the commerce of every 
nation, its shores overlooked by hills 
which in some places rise abruptly as 
wooded promontories from the water’s 
edge, and in others recede to a dis- 
tance of miles, their tones changing 
from the green of spring to the yel- 
low and brown of autumn—affords. as 
striking a series of pictures, of com- 
binations produced by man and nature, 
as can be found anywhere around the 
Pacific. 

The situation of San Francisco is 
analogous to that of New York; a 
commodious harbor, lying at the sea- 
ward end of the national outlet from 
the interior. In order to appreciate 
the importance of the bay, and its re- 
lation to the rest of the State, it is 
necessary to know the “lay of the 
land.” Northern California consists 
of a great central plain, five hundred 
miles long by fifty wide, lying between 
the broad slopes of the Sierras on the 
one side and the lower, but more com- 
plex folds of the Coast Range on the 
other. At one point, and one only, 
the ring of mountains has been broken 
—cut down to sea level. That point 
is at the bay. On the east side of the 
valley the Sierras climb slowly until 
they rise to peaks covered with eternal 
snow, from which descend streams to 
join the rivers that drain the interior 
valley. Far back in the history of our 
planet, the combined water sought an 
outlet, and found it in the Coast 
Range at a point near the center of 
the State. Here the ridges narrow 
and sink to hills a few hundred feet in 
height, and here the waters carved a 
passage through which they escaped, 
to wind across the broad, almost level 
expanse where now we find the bay of 
St. Francis, and finally to reach the 
Pacific through the gap in the hills 
‘we now know as the Golden Gate. But 
thousands of years ago, perhaps in 
the time of the first of the thirty dy- 
nasties which history tells us reigned 
over Egypt, a colossal earthquake must 
have shaken California, in comparison 
with which those of to-day are mere 


shivers. Down sank the coast three 
hundred feet, and the sea rushed in, 
surrounding: the hills, inundating the 
valleys, and surging far into the -in- 
terior of the State. 

Pouring through the pass which the 


combined streams had carved in the . 


Coast Range, the ocean formed a broad 
bay in the very heart of the central 
valley. There it lay—a far-reaching 
placid expanse of salt water, spread- 
ing to north’and south for scores of 
miles. But the streams from the hills 
never ceased flowing. The mountain 
torrents, pouring down the flanks of 
the Sierras, went on with their work, 
bringing the gravel and alluvium 
down from the higher levels, and pil- 
ing in the shallow water the materials 
which they had ground out of. the 
mountains; and they have been at it 
ever since. Slowly the alluvial de- 
posits have encroached on the salt 
water, until to-day the rivers wind 
through a multiplicity of channels ly- 
ing between low “islands” which have 
been built up from the river mud. 
However, the work of “silting in” is 
not yet complete. Just east of the 
Coast Range hills, there still remains 
a fragment of the old stretch of salt 
water. It is known as Suisun Bay. 
It is bordered by broad shallows, over- 
grown with a species of reed known as 
the tule. The tules serve to catch the 
sediment and hasten the work of de- 
position. : 

We are now approaching the straits 
of Carquinez, where the steamer’s 


course changes from north to east. . 


This is the channel which in prehis- 
toric times the streams carved through 
the hills. It lies to-day an unmis- 
takable river valley, but deeply flood- 
ed from side to side with salt water. 
It is the gap through which of neceés- 
sity the products of the interior must 
come to reach the sea. Here, where 
ship and rail and river meet, can. be 
found an epitome of California’s in- 
dustries. The oil refinery, the sugar 
refinery, the smelter, the grain ware- 
house, the tannery—all these are rep- 
resented. Here come the minerals 
from the mines of the Sierras to be 
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1. A hay schooner on one of the lazy reaches of the Sacramento River. 
2. A small stern-wheeler entering the mouth of the river. 


smelted, the output of the oil wells to 
be refined, and the products of farm 
and vineyard to be shipped abroad, 
while at the narrowest point are strung 
across the wires which bring the hy- 
dro-electric power from the mountains 
to the metropolis. 

Besides the heavy black hulls of 
ocean steamers may be seen the lofty 
spars of sailing vessels, as they unload 
sugar from the Hawaiian Islands or 
load grain for Europe. Along a nar- 
row ledge, cut at the foot of the hills, 


runs the railway, in full view of which 
ply shallow-draft river steamers, each 
propelled by a single huge wheel 
placed at the stern. More antiquated 
than these are the square-ended scow- 
schooners, their decks piled high with 
the hay they bring from farms far up 
the rivers. The varied types of trans- 
portation and of industry unite in pro- 
ducing a kaleidoscopic picture. The 
whistle of the locomotive is answered 
by the hoarse bellow of the deep-sea 
freighter, while sea breezes bring up 
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the tang of the salt. 

With the tide behind us, we ran up 
the channel, skirting the southern 
shore at a distance of perhaps two 
hundred yards. To the eye of my 
friend Baker, the succession of scenes 
—first the oil refinery, next the smel- 
ter, located on a bench at the foot of 
picturesquely rounded hills, next the 
sugar refinery, with its ships and 
steamers fresh from the Hawaiian 
Isles, succeeded by the grain sheds 
and a great ferry by which the trans- 
continental trains are transported from 
shore to shore—all these were to him 
a series of busy, animated and enter- 
taining pictures; that and nothing 
more. But in the mind of the writer, 
a native of San Francisco, they awoke 
a hundred recollections. They seemed 
to contain a history of the industrial 
development of the State. My 
thoughts ran back over a period of 
more than thirty years to the late 
’70’s, when Stevenson crossed those 
straits on his way to Silverado, when 
he wrote: “Thither, across the Atlantic 
and Pacific deeps and round about the 
icy Horn, this crowd of great three- 
masted, deep-sea ships come, bring- 
ing nothing, and return with bread.” 

The days of gold, which formed the 
first period in the industrial history 
of the State, I could not remember, 
for they were before my time. But of 
the days of wheat, which made the 
second chapter, my memory could fur- 
nish many reminiscences. When those 
began, as Frank Norris says, “The 
news that wheat had been discovered 
in California was passed from mouth 
to mouth. Practically it amounted to 
a discovery. Dr. Glenn‘s first harvest 
of wheat in Colusa County, quietly 
undertaken, but suddenly realized 
with dramatic abruptness, gave a new 
matter for reflection to the thinking 
men of the New West. California sud- 
denly leaped unheralded into the 
world’s market as a competitor in 
wheat production. In a few years her 
output of wheat exceeded the value of 
her output of gold.” 

The grain was in great demand, 
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freights ruled high, ships crowded to 
San Francisco from all quarters of the 
globe to carry cargoes around Cape 
Horn to Europe. This led to an over- 
supply of ships, which grew until a 
vessel must needs wait in the bay ten 
or twelve months before securing a 
charter. Thirty years ago, groups of 
tall sailing ships swinging idly at their 
anchors, waiting for engagement, were 
among the characteristic sights of San 
Francisco Bay; the iron hulls of the 
Britishers showing broad stretches of 
red paint, the wooden hulls of Ameri- 
cans lifting high the green of copper 
sheathing. They had their regular 
points of rendezvous, at which they 
might assemble. There they lay idle, 
while the ground was being broken, 
the seed sown, the crop raised, the 
grain harvested, and finally sent down 
the river to the ship. 

Next, conditions changed. The de- 
mand for ships exceeded the supply. 
Vessels were chartered “prior to ar- 
rival,” while they were still lying in 
the docks of London or of Liverpool. 
Filling their hulls with consignments 
of bricks or lime, Portland cement or 
Cardiff coal, they started on the voy- 
age of four or five months to San Fran- 
cisco, while the wheat waited for thém, 
not they for the wheat as in former 
days. But they did not come with 
empty holds, as Stevenson imagined. 
A favorite voyage was that around 
the world, the ship carrying merchan- 
dise from England to Australia, coal 
from Australia to California, and 
wheat from California to old England. 
Twenty years ago, the annual grain 
fleet from the Pacific Coast counted 
three hundred and sixty-five ships. 
Each day on an average one square- 
rigger set sail, carrying a cargo of 
from two thousand to five thousand 
tons. Of the three hundred and sixty- 
five, three hundred passed out through 
the Golden Gate. In those days, San 
Francisco Bay might be described as 
the home of the sailing ship. Those 
which came for grain formed only a 
fraction of the total number that 
crowded the wharves. Fleets of 
square-riggers brought coal from Van- 
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A country home beneath the eucalypti on the river bank. 


couver Island. Other fleets brought 
lumber from Washington. Besides 
these were the schooners and barken- 
tines bringing sugar from the Hawaiian 
Isles. The city front was literally a 
“forest of masts.” With the whole 
interior of the hull from top to bot- 
tom, from end to end, clear space for 
the stowage of cargo; with no space 
taken up by expensive boilers and 
machinery; no space occupied by coal 
bunkers; their power the free winds 
of Heaven, those old sailing ships held 
their own for many a day. But con- 
ditions changed once more. The 
tramp steamers broke into the field. 
Freights went down; more grain went 
overland by rail; less and less was 
shipped by water, until to-day the 
volume that is being sent to Europe 
by the old Cape Horn route is a mere 
fraction of what it was. All this ran 
through my mind as we passed the 
long grain sheds of Port Costa, where 
the sacks of wheat are piled awaiting 
shipment. 

Other sights we saw told of still an- 
other epoch, that of the present, which 


may be said to have commenced with 
the twentieth century, namely that of 
oil and electricity. These came to 
the front as gold and wheat retired to 
the background. For fifty years, Cali- 
fornia had been handicapped by lack 
of fuel. Practically, the State pos- 
sesses no coal, which was brought in 
from all directions; some from Eng- 
land, more from Australia, but most 
from Vancouver Island. For nearly 
fifty years it had been known that the 
State contained great deposits of pe- 
troleum, but of a nature different from 
that of the Eastern oil, and as a result 
it was not utilized. Finally the proper 
method of using it was learned, and 
immediately the State became its own 
fuel supplier. For all manufacturing 
and industrial purposes, coal went out 
and oil came in. About the same time 
the power furnished by the mountain 
streams of the Sierras was made avail- 
able by electric transmission, until 
a writer could say: “Of all the great 
transmission systems in this or any 
other country, that centering around 
San Francisco stands pre-eminent.” He 
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was able to add: “The Pacific Gas & 
Electric Company is the greatest hy- 
dro-electric transmission system in ex- 
istence.” A new era had dawned, and 
when: we passed beneath those wires 
which, at a height of three hundred 
feet, carry power across the straits, 
we saw the evidence of it. 

By this time we had passed through 
the narrows, and had entered the estu- 
ary known as Suisun Bay, where the 
water is half fresh, half salt. The long 
flat stretches of the interior were open- 
_ ing before us. To the south lay the 
yellow stubble of wheat fields, domin- 
ated by the high, conical bulk of an 
old volcanic peak, which the Span- 
iards named Monte Del Diablo— 
Devil’s Mountain. The writer will not 
soon forget a summer spent camping 
and tramping at the foot of that moun- 
tain. Few trees are native to those 
lowlands. Then what a relief it was, 
when walking along the hot, dusty 
roads on which the blazing July sun 
beat with all its fervor, to enter on a 


stretch bordered by tall, leafy elms, 
which interlocked their branches above 


the way, converting it into a_ cool, 
shady tunnel through which the sum- 
mer breezes feebly filtered, lulling the 
senses to delight. That dry dusty 
wheat country forms as strong a con- 
trast as need be to the region north of 
our steamer’s track—the broad border 
band of the tule marshes. 

In that debatable district, where 
land is being formed but has not yet 
appeared above the surface of the 
water, there lie hundreds of square 
miles of marsh, overgrown with the 
reeds known as tules. It would seem 
as though it were-utterly worthless; as 
a matter of fact, much of it commands 
fifty dollars an acre. This is due to 
the system of gun clubs and private 
preserves. In those marshes hundreds 
of hunting lodges can be found, each 
surrounded by its private preserves, 
where the owners reserve the right of 
shooting the sprig, mallard, green- 
wing and cinnamon teal that abound. 
The clubhouses are commodious and 
comfortable, some of them more pre- 
tentious than well equipped city resi- 
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dences. Windmills and pumping sta- 
tions furnish water. Lighting plants, 
granaries, kennels, barns and every ac- 
cessory required for comfort, conven- 
ience and utility are there. The eleven 
hundred acre tract, which constitutes 
the former duck shooting preserve of 
the late Herman Oelrichs, sold for 
forty thousand dollars. In Mr. Oel- 
richs’ time, one could go out to the 
blinds in a dress suit and pumps, shoot 
ducks, and come back to the club 
house without any change of clothing 
being necessary, so convenient were 
the appointments. 

Edging away to the north, we en- 
tered the river about mid-day. Dry 
land began to appear, and before long 
we were between the levees which 
guard the islands from overflow. The 
lunch hour had come and gone, and 
the afternoon was growing, when I 
missed my dear friend Baker, and 
started in search of him. In order to 
make it clear where I found him, a 
few words will be necessary in expla- 
nation of the internal arrangement of 
a stern-wheeler. The engines and 
boilers are placed on the lower deck, 
leaving a broad, open space for cargo. 
On the second deck, at the extreme for- 
ward end, is a smoking room; behind 
this comes the purser’s office; next, 
the dining room, and last the ladies’ 
cabin, a commodious apartment, pan- 
eled with photographs of California 
scenery, and furnished with deep 
rocking chairs. On the third deck is 
a deck-house containing the  state- 
rooms used by passengers making the 
trip at night, behind which is an open 
space the full width of the vessel, 
protected by a roof that shields it 
from sun and rain. This space is fur- 
nished with easy chairs and corre- 
sponds in a way to the platform at the 
rear of an observation car, although it 
is twenty times as large. It was here 
that I found my friend. He had his 
note book in hand, was chewing a 
pencil, and it soon transpired that the 
poetic muse had him in her clutches. 

“Say, old man,” he asked, “how 
about this line—stream of the wheat- 
farm, grove and—— What else do 
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they have on the Sacramento except 
wheat-farms and groves?” 

“Short-horn cows,” I suggested. 
“Stream of the wheat-farm, grove and 
short-horn cow.” 

“Bah! Bosh!” ejaculated Baker. 
“Why, the capital is on the Sacra- 
mento: I guess I’ll make it capital. 
But give me something to go with 
this: ‘journeying on the river’s broad 
expanse, cares are no longer felt. 
They cannot stay.’” 

I considered for a minute. “Jour- 
neying on the river’s broad expanse, 
cares are no longer felt. They cannot 
stay. Let him who wishes travel by 
the rail; dusty and grimy comes the 
silly jay.” 

This time Baker employed stronger 
expletives than “bah” and “bosh,” and 
I fled from the scene. Half an hour 
later he came running towards me, 
the proud gleam of authorship glitter- 
ing in his eye. He insisted on read- 


ing the foliowing lines: 


“To the Sacramento. 

“Stream of the wheat-farm, grove and 
capital ; 

Son of the springs on Shasta’s snowy 
flanks. 

We see your waters rolling their clear 
flood, 

Sparkling between the green and slop- 
ing banks. 

Boughs bend above the 
sweeping by, 

Breezes bring perfume from the wild- 
flowers gay. 

Journeying on the river’s broad ex- 
panse, 

Cares are no longer felt. They cannot 
stay. 

Far in the distance rolls the railway 
train, 

Hoarsely the monster bellows as it 
goes, 

Rattling along the road with ceaseless 
din. 

‘We, on the steamer’s deck, enjoy re- 
pose. 

Let those who must endure the dust 
and fume; 

We reach refreshed at eve our jour- 
ney’s close.” 


wavelets 
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“How in the world did you do it, 
Baker ?” I asked. 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” he _ replied, 
airily. “That’s the sort of thing we 
learned to write at the University of 
Chicago.” 

It seemed from the sentiments ex- 
pressed in my friend’s sonnet that the 
journey was pleasing him. We were 
now far up the river. The bay breezes 
had been left »behind. We _ were 
steeped in the golden glow, the lan- 
guorous warmth of the interior, its 
soft September haze dimming all the 
distance. The river had narrowed to 
a nearly uniform width of,one hun- 
dred yards. We paddled steadily on, 
passing landing after landing, some- 
times turning in at one for a moment, 
sometimes throwing the gamg-plank 
on the wharf, only to drag it back and 
continue with a hoot of the whistle. 
The stern wheel stirred up a tremen- 
dous swell, which dashed in under the 
overhanging boughs of the sycamores 
and willows that cover the levee, 
without which all of this land would 
be overflowed every winter. The dykes 
rose about twenty feet above the water 
and were crowned by a_ roadway. 
From the upper deck it was possible 
to see over them, and catch glimpses 
of the broad, rich farm lands, 
stretching to the horizon. Trees 
seemed to be absent, except for those 
which had been planted around homes. 

It was fascinating to sit there, on 
the highest deck, and watch the chang- 
ing scenes. Here came perhaps some 
Hindoo laborers, distinguished by 
their dirty white turbans. Possibly 
one of them boasted a turban of bril- 
liant yellow, its gaudy Oriental tone 
contrasting with his high American 
boots. As soon as they were out of 
sight, we might catch up with a pair 
of country girls on horseback, on 
their way to one of the old-fashioned 
ferry scows, which are swung across 
the stream by the force of the current. 
Or a great blue heron would rise from 
the brush and flap slowly across the 
river. The farther up stream we pro- 
gressed, the more picturesque became 
the homes along the banks. How dis- 
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tinctly I recall one which is located 
on the eastern shore about twenty 
miles below Sacramento. It is built 
in the old-fashioned California style 
—a square frame construction of 
three stories, crowned by a dark Man- 
sard roof, which contrasts with the 
white walls. Two great  live-oaks 
stand before the premises, and, as the 
steamer passes, they open for an in- 
stant to afford a glimpse of that home, 
framed in their foliage. Before the 
wide steps which lead to the entrance 
lies the brilliant green of a lawn, while 
on the northern side a line of gigantic 
California fan palms stand guard. The 
age of the trees, the old-fashioned 
style of architecture, as different as 
possible from that of the modern bun- 
galow, the general tone of the place, 
carries one back to the days of thirty 
years ago. 

As my friend and ” sat there, watch- 
ing those ever-changing scenes, we 
could not help wondering why it is 
that, while the shelves of our libraries 
are loaded with books describing 


every nook and corner of the world, 


so few volumes treat of the world’s 
great rivers. The Danube, the Nile, 
the Yangtze, the Mississippi—how few 
and how inadequate are the accounts 
of travel on their waters. And yet it 
is only when we journey by river 
steamer that we can realize to its full- 
est extent the meaning of the expres- 
sion, “the pleasures of travel.” A 
voyage by ocean steamer is insepar- 
able from the inconveniences occa- 
sioned by the motion of the vessel, 
which renders many miserable through 
seasickness. A railroad journey is 
dirty, tiresome and confining. Travel 
on an inland waterway possesses all 
the features which render travel enter- 
taining, while the discomforts are 
minimized. 

But it is the remote and inacces- 
sible which seem to inspire the imagi- 
nation of man, and they continue to 
do so even after their secrets have 
been solved. How many noble pas- 
sages in our English literature have 
had for their theme the terrors of Cape 
Horn—how many have been inspired 
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by its gloom and grandeur, its f.ry 
and turmoil, so remote from the rest 
of the world! How few in compari- 
son have been inspired by the placid 
beauty of river scenery, by the quiet 
content and luxury of river travel! 

Our journey began to draw to a 
close. It had commenced in the bay, 
where we started from a point sur- 
rounded by peopled heights and far- 
stretching suburban cities, a region of 
intense commerce and industry, where 
centers the life of all Northern Cali- 
fornia; it had led us through the nar- 
rows of Carquinez, into the shallow 
water, surrounded by tule marshes, 
the home of the duck hunter; it had 
taken us in sight of those lines of 
grim black skeleton towers which 
march across the country to carry elec- 
tricity from the lonely canyons of the 
Sierras to the busy communities of the 
bay; it had brought us up the river 
between the broad, flat islands, built 
of rich alluvial mud, the richest agri- 
cultural land in the State. And now, 
as our steamer steams on past land- 
ings and farms, Sacramento appears 
on the right. A succession of em- 
phatic blasts from the steam whistle 
summon the bridge keeper to open the 
draw. The long bridge slowly swings, 
pivoted on its central pier. We paddle 
through the opening, past the house- 
boats moored on either side, and tie up 
at the river bank. An elevator slides 
down from somewhere above to the 
level of the lowest deck. The passen- 
gers enter, and are lifted to the top 
of the wharf. A moment more and 
the city has received us. 

* * * 

In the heart of the city of Sacra- 
mento stands the State Capitol. It 
is a survival of the good old days 
when man knew how to plant as well 
as build; when men appreciated the 
fact that, just as a beautiful jewel 
should have an appropriate setting, 
so a noble edifice should be surrounded 
by suitable grounds. To-day, more 
elegant and costly public buildings are 
erected and are allotted no more land 
than what they cover. But when the 
Capitol at Sacramento was planned, a 
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park was also planned in which to 
place it. All around stretches as ex- 
quisite a combination of lawn and 
flower and shrub and tree as ever de- 
lighted the heart of man. 

The arrangement before the build- 
ing is in striking contrast to that be- 
hind. In front, the garden is of the 
strictly formal type. The edge of the 
sidewalk has been planted with a 
row of large California fan palms, 
each as nearly as possible a replica 
of its neighbor, standing in serried ar- 
ray like a rank of soldiers at attention. 
Just inside of the iron railing which 
borders the grounds. a line of Italian 
pine trees is placed. Parallel to them 
stands a line of cedar trees; next a 
line of Italian cypress; then a line of 
orange trees, paralleled by a line of 
stiff magnolias, and finally by an- 
other line of Italian cypress, each of 
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which has been trained and trimmed 
into the most correct cylindrical pro- 
portions; the walks, the flower beds, 
everything, laid out on a rigid mathe- 
matical plan. 

Behind the building, the arrange- 
ment is as different as can be. There 
we find the landscape type of garden- 
ing; broad vistas of soft green grass, 
through which wind shady walks bor- 
dered by great leafy elms that almost 
eclipse the tall fan palms planted be- 
tween them. The prevailing tone of 
green is offset by an occasional cir- 
cle of flaming scarlet lilies, or many- 
colored petunias. 

As Charles Laurence Baker stood on 
the broad steps of the State Capitol 
and gazed around him at that wealth 
of flowers and verdure, he decided 
that the journey had been worth while. 
There let us leave him. 
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Imperial mount of worthy-fame, 
How like unto great Nature’s breast 
You nourish all the mighty West 
With all the magic of your name. 


In what a forge of fire and heat 
Was reared. your massive rocky cone, 
That left you matchless, and alone, 
With mighty hills about your feet? 


What words can paint you as you stand, 
Can picture sunset tints that glow 
About your crown of mist and snow? 

Ah, that would take some master-hand. 


It is for us who know you best 
To love each changing, splendid view, 
And make our life-long pledge to you, 
Majestic mountain of the West. 











El Camino Real (The King’s 
Highway), California, 1851. Be- 
ginning at San Diego (Old 


Town), it ran north, avoiding all 
heavy grades and connected the 
five presidios, three pueblos and 
twenty-one Spanish -missions, 
ending at Sonoma. The distance 
between each mission was con- 
sidered a day’s journey. This 
was the route covered by the first 
pony mail service in California, 


























Governor Alvarado’s house, Detura street, Monterey, then capital of California. 


THE FIRST MAIL ROUTE IN 


CALIFORNIA AND DANA'S 
RANCH 


By W. J. Handy 


E FIRST regular mail route in 
California was put in operation 
by the following order as it ap- 
peared in Colton’s Californian 


of April 10, 1847: 
“Monterey, April 1, 1847. 


“Arrangements for transporting the 
mail between San Diego and San 
Francisco to commence on Monday, 
the 19th April, 1847. 

“To be carried on horseback by a 
party to consist of two soldiers. 

Starting every other Monday from 


San Diego and San Francisco, the 
parties to meet at Captain Dana’s 
Ranch the next Sunday to exchange 
mails; start back on their respective 
routes the next morning, and arrive 
at San Diego and San Francisco on ° 
the Sunday following, and so continu- 
ing. The mail will thus be carried 
once a fortnight from San Francisco, 
and from San Francisco to San Diego. 

“From San Diego the mail will ar- 
rive at San Luis Rey, Monday evening. 
At the Pueblo de los Angeles, Wednes- 
day noon. At Santa-Barbara, Friday 
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evening. At Monterey, Thursday 
evening. At San Francisco, Sunday 
evening. 

“From San Francisco the mail will 
arrive at Monterey, Wednesday even- 
ing; at Captain Dana’s Ranch, Sunday 
evening; at Santa Barbara, Tuesday 
evening; at the Pueblo de Los Angeles, 
Friday noon; at San Luis Rey, Satur- 
day evening; at San Diego, Sunday 
evening. 

“Letters and papers carried free of 
expense. 

“By order of Brigadier-General 

. “S. W. Kearny. 


“H. S. Turner, Capt. A. A. A. Gen’l.” 


The order does not mention all the 
Missions en route, but there is no doubt 
that a stop was made at each one; for 
it was only at these places that there 
was any settlement, hamlet or minia- 
ture village. 

The accompanying map of the route 
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1. Captain Wm. G. Dana. 2. The Dana homestead, located between San 
Luis Obispo and Purisima Conception on El Camino Real, and about half- 
way between San Diego and San Francisco. 


does not show the long, lonesome, bar- 
ren stretches, rugged hills to climb, 
rocky canyons to cross, and _ rivers 
without bridges. Hardly a road all 
.the way, more frequently only a trail 
or bridle path. And what was the 
pay for this arduous service? In the 
saddle ten hours a day, week in and 
out, a private soldier only received 
his uniform and eight dollars per 


month. Not exactly a “Star Route” as 
generally known to-day. 

The arrival of the mail carrier 
brought messages and news from Alta 
and Baja regions—what ships had ar- 
rived, what passengers, what was do- 
ing at San Diego, Los Angeles, Mon- 
terey, San Francisco, at the Missions 
and along the road; for under his broad 
sombrero was carried the contents of 




















The old Estrada house, Pacific street, Monterey, Cal. 


a weekly newspaper, to be read by in- 


quiry and without a subscription. 
This being the first regular mail 

route in California, it must also be 

credited as the first free rural delivery 


route in the United States. But think 
of mail taking fourteen days in transit 
when the same journey is now made 
in an almost equal number of hours, 


and complaint is made if the expected 
letters or daily papers are delayed 
even a short time. 

The meeting place of the two car- 
riers was at Dana’s Ranch, and a 
brief description of this place will be 
interesting. I am indebted to Mr. H. 
C. Dana, son of the captain, and born 
and brought up at the ranch-home, for 














The first theatre in California, built at Monterey. 
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Ruins of one of the old pony route stations. 


information concerning most of this 
article. He tells me he remembers 
the arrival of the mail and knew the 
carriers. It was an event of greater 
interest to him than boys of to-day 
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take in the daily visits of the mail, 
and, boy-like, he wished the day would 
come when he could ride and carry 
mail. 


William G. Dana was born in Bos- 








An old landmark. Bake oven of an abandoned Mexican 





























A motor of the early settlers in California when the mail was carried on 
horseback. 











The period of the first regular mail carried by two soldiers on horseback along 
El Camino Real, connecting the early California missions, was followed by the 
most famous vehicle of the Western pioneers, the stage. 


ton, 1797. Having a good education, 
he was sent, while a young man, by an 
uncle who was engaged in trade in the 
Pacific waters on a trip which took 
him first to China, where he remained 


two years; then to the Sandwich 
Islands, where he remained some time 
as a buyer and shipper. From there, 
in command of his own ship, he ar- 
rived at Santa Barbara in 1820. So 
delighted was he with the country 
that, disposing of his vessel, he en- 
gaged in business and became a per- 
manent resident. 

In 1828 he married Josepha Carrillo, 
daughter of Governor Don Carlos Car- 
rillo. In 1835 he applied for and came 
into possession of the Nipomo Ranch, 
which was afterwards patented to him 
by the United States. 

It was a lordly domain of 5,800 
acres. (If you are curious as to its 
limits, figure it out—640 acres being 
a mile square.) This ranch extended 
from the ocean to the mountains. Not 
all agricultural land, but surely enough 


in those days of early living. The 
dwelling house, large and roomy, with 
the usual court, or patio, was built 
in the early thirties, and, while its 
material was of adobe, it stands to-day 
in excellent condition. 

For many years it was. the only 
dwelling between San Luis Obispo and 
Santa Barbara, the stopping place for 
all travelers—for Captain Dana was 
widely known, with his kind, cour- 
teous manner and open-hearted hospi- 
tality. And what a place for a rest, 
with its large herds of cattle and 
sheep, and horses running wild and 
uncounted! The house was so situated 
that a view was had for miles in either 
direction. There were servants to an- 
ticipate every possible want, and all 
was contented and happy. 

The Mexican Governors and their 
escorts, revolutionary leaders of either 
party, Mission Fathers, Indians, no 
matter who came, all were welcome, 
and no charge made. The latch-string 
hung out day and night, for Captain 
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Some of the native sons of that day. 


Dana was an American and neutral 
as to political events. 

Fremont was several times a guest. 
Army officers en route between sta- 
tions were often there. At one time a 
party of English scientists made a 
home there for a month, exploring and 
collecting specimens, leaving with 
many regrets at departure. 

On one occasion, Fremont, on one of 
his rapid rides, came to the ranch with 
a company of about sixty men, and, 


being in a strenuous hurry, made 
known his need of a change of horses, 
dismounted, turned his own jaded 
horses loose, and with lariat captured 
others from Captain Dana’s herd and 
rode on—all in a few moment’s time. 

In 1848 the steamer Edith was 
wrecked nearby. Captain Dana took 
officers and crew to his home, enter- 
taining them for a considerable time. 
Just before their departure, knowing 
their needs (for the wreck had left 
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them sadly destitute), he put a sum 
of money in each room, sufficient to 
meet their expenses to their homes. It 
was done so politely it could not be 
taken as an act of ostentatious char- 
ity. A guide and horses were furnished 
to take them to Monterey, where a ves- 
sel could be found to carry them to 
their destination. 

An amusing story is related of a 
band of Tulare Indians who stopped 
at the ranch on the way to the beach 
to gather strawberries. They were fed 
and had the use of the barns for lodg- 
ings. On their return trip the Indians 
were in breech-clouts, having filled 
their trousers and shirts with ‘berries 
for Mrs. Dana. The thank-offering 
was accepted with courtesy and Mucha 
Gracias, as the narrator says, ‘““No mat- 
ter what she did with the gift when 
they were gone.” 

Casa de Dana was one of the houses 
where a welcome was without limit in 
the good old ranchero days, when the 
great land owners were lords of the 
country. Old settlers delighted to re- 
count the good times they used to have 
with El Capitan Dana, and his equally 
hospitable wife and family. For a 
visit in those days was not simply a 
formal call, but was often extended 
a week or more, and, with hunting, 
fishing and other entertainments, made 
an occasion to be remembered and 
repetition of it wished for. 

In 1823, when in need of a vessel 
for the coast trade, Captain Dana un- 
dertook to build one near Santa Bar- 
bara, where Elwood now stands. It 
was a difficult task in those days, 
where there was not a machine-shop 
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or saw-mill this side of the Missouri 
River. Mechanics were scarce, and so 
were tools. The timbers for the vessel 
were either hewn with an adze or 
sawed by hand. A long trench was 
dug; over this trench a log would be 
rolled, and one man below the log and 
another on top would work with a long 
saw from end to end until the plank 
or timber was completed. Notwith- 
standing all these difficulties, and with 
the aid of sailors who had drifted to 
this coast, a beautiful schooner was 
built and named “La Fama.” It was 
famous, for it was the first vessel built 
in California, and its sturdy timbers 
did good service for many years. 
When ready to be launched, and a 
day set for the occasion, the neigh- 
bors from far and near came over with 
their oxen, to the number of forty or 
more pairs, under the belief that it 
would require that many to move the 
vessel to the water. Their offer was 
declined with thanks, and when the 


natives saw the schooner sliding on 


the ways built, and liberally tallowed 
for the occasion, right into the stream 
they could not help admiring the 
Yankee ingenuity, and gave vent to 
their wonder and appreciation with 
cheers and Mexican expressions, im- 
possible to be put into print. A din- 
ner followed, and El Capitan Dana 
was called Bueno Americano. 

This article could easily be ex- 
tended many times its length with mat- 
ter relative to this historic place, and 
its princely proprietor. 

Captain Dana died in 1858, leaving 
a large family, many of whom still re- 
side within the limits of the old ranch. 
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Where Nature, in a joyous, generous mood, 
Is prodigal of cheer and ever good, 

In gladness turning water into wine, 
Forgetting tears, and all resolved to shine, 
How genial, kindly, quickening and rare, 

Her months of happy sunshine and sweet air! 


CHRISTOPHER GRANT HaAzarbD. 
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Japanese fishwife, with her babe 


The 
Industrial 
Side of the 
Alien Land 


Law FProblem 


By Percy L. Edwards 








the Japanese government and 

the Japanese people in directing 

their resentment, over the pass- 
ing of what are known as anti-alien 
land laws, particularly at California, 
is more or less a puzzle, while other 
States, other parts of this country, have 
adopted such legislation, such action 
has not drawn forth anything like this 
bitter resentment on the part of the 
Japanese. 

The inquiring reader may find the 
source of this different feeling towards 
us in the pages of this story of the 
“Land of Sunshine.” 

The tale of industrial complications 
west of the Rocky Mountains is the 
tale of the active Jap from his advent 
into this country to the present time. 
And this tale involves the doings of 
these active people both inside and 
outside the centers of population, from 
the pine forests and saw-mills of Ore- 
gon and British Columbia, the fisheries 
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of the Northwest, down through the 
fertile valleys of the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin Rivers, including the rich 
vineyards and deciduous fruit regions 
of those valleys, into the land ot the 
orange and lemon far to the south. In 
some localities these active people 
concentrate and make their abiding 
place. From this center they are sent 
out under the management of a boss or 
contractor, as he likes to be called. 
They set up camp in the midst of the 
vine-clad fields of Fresno, and the 
prune and peach orchards of Tulare 
County, and when the season of these 
fruits is over, they migrate to the south 
as unerringly as the birds, though for 
a different purpose. 

The hop fields of the north pay trib- 
ute to their activities; the rich valleys 
to the south give up their treasures in 
response to their efforts, and the mar- 
ket is furnished witn vegetables of all 
sorts. They lease the lands, and 
when they have got the best out of 
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these lands, they lease other lands, 
thus making their rotation, seldom if 
ever making any effort to aid fertility 
of the soil or any permanent improve- 
ment. Only this past year a shrewd 
Japanese of the merchant class leased 
some of the most desirable lands in 
the heart of the San Joaquin River 
valley, and colonizing the same with 
numbers of his countrymen, planted 
a large acreage to potatoes. Cunningly 
combining with several dealers in 
Fresno, the potato market was cor- 
nered. Fancy prices followed, and if 
you got the potatoes you paid the 
price. By this operation alone one 
hundred thousand dollars, it is claimed, 
went into the pocket of this particular 
Jap. Unaccountable as it seems to us, 
the raising of vegetables and garden 
truck of all kinds in California is left 
to the Chinese and Japanese. The 
Chinese being first on the ground, have 
gained a hold not easily loosened by 
the more active Jap. The Chinese 
laborers were brought into this country 
before the Exclusion Act of some 
thirty years ago, and Chinese laborers 


being known as steady, honest and 
unpretending, were brought here and 
quartered on the big ranches and lordly 
estates which still existed, reminders 
of the semi-feudal days of Spanish 


rule. Like the slave-holding class of 
the South before the war, the owners 
of these great ranches were lords of 
the manor and the Chinese willing 
serfs. They were, in their contented 
nature, like the negroes of the South. 
They kept their place in the social 
problem, and no questions of sensitive 
nature and of national pride were 
raised. But the Act of Exclusion put 
an end to the supply of laborers from 
the Flowery Kingdom. Then followed 
the ubiquitous Jap, whose natural 
taste for acquisition was increased by 
the stories of his countrymen who 
were first sent to this country to be 
educated in our schools and colleges. 
Encouraged by favorable treaty pro- 
visions and the alluring attractions of 
the Golden West, all classes of the 
society of this crowded Island Empire 
of the Pacific, have sought our western 
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shore in such numbers that, at the 
present time, in California, one-fifth 
of the working population is Japanese. 
But the Jap did not come to take the 
place of the Chinaman. His employer 
was soon made to learn this. His proud 
race extraction and natural sensitive- 
ness inclined him to something better 
in the social and industrial world. 
Potentially, he, the Jap, was to be re- 
garded as an industrial king. And he 
proceeded to “make good” in the 
fields of the great ranches and the cen- 
ters of business activity. Thus the 
Jap has shown to us that he did not 
come to labor as the man from China, 
the native or the white man. He de- 
sires a contract in writing for all his 
undertakings, the price named and 
cunningly adjusted to the conditions 
as to available labor in the particular 
neighborhood where the work is to be 
done, and excluding all other labor 
than that provided by him. In this 
manner the Jap contractor has forced 
other labor out of the field in some sec- 
tions of the fruit belt, and has then de- 
manded and been granted leases of the 
orchards on a share plan. A company is 
formed which takes over this lease and 
promotes the indusiry along Japanese 
lines—a sort cf community of interest 
plan. In case of the refusal of a 
rancher to allow himself to be pro- 
moted in this way he is simply let 
alone so effectually by all the avail- 
able help that he is forced to make 
terms with these little brown men, as 
were the Russians. A bloodless battle 
but a complete victory. The cunning, 
smiling Jap is the best union man in 
the business, and there is nothing do- 
ing for the lordly rancher with a big 
crop on his hands and the Japs in con- 
trol of the labor supply. 

Up in the valley of the Sacramento, 
in Solano County, near the bay, was 
once a prosperous town in the garden 
spot of this great valley. The pride 
of its people was in the town of Vaca- 
ville, and it grew and prospered be- 
cause of its valuable products of 
peaches, pears, apricots and prunes. It 
was considered a desirable place to 
live, and was surrounded by ranches 
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owned and operated by the occupants, 
white people. Now this section is 
practically in the hands of the Japan- 
ese. The once beautiful ranch homes 
are in the hands of Japanese, not, it is 
true, owned by them, but occupied by 
them under leases such as have been 
referred to heretofore. The Japs have 
practically driven away all other 
classes of laborers, and whereas labor 
was before obtained at reasonable 
rates, now it is much higher. While 
not appearing to be bound by the rules 
of any organization similar to the 
American union, their action in any 
controversy between a contractor and 
the employer is both systematic and 
effectual. In order to get a job where 
there is competition, a contractor ac- 
cepts the work at a low figure, and 
puts 2 force at work. Then having got 
tid of the competition of labor, the 
Jap contractor cunningly devises some 
plan by means of which he is able to 
force the employer to pay more for 
help rather than have the work delayed 
or abandoned. For the Jap will break 


a contract with impunity if he is not 
making money under its terms. There 


is no quarreling about it. Simply 
smiling insistency for more, or a kow- 
towing leave-taking on his part. The 
unanimity of action when a “walk out” 
is declared leaves no room for doubt 
of the sentiment of his followers and 
their training in union ideals. When 
they quit they stay quit until satis- 
fied, and no other argument will move 
them. Although the Jap is naturally 
active, it is only while working under 
a contract in which wages are propor- 
tioned to work accomplished and 
divided pro rata that his great activity 
is seen. Under ordinary circumstances 
he lags, and will not do as much as 
the white man from the East, the Scan- 
dinavian or Portuguese. Along the 
railways of the Northwest this char- 
acteristic is so well known that as a 
laborer in that field the Jap ranks un- 
der the Italian, and he is not desired. 

In all these fields of operation, it 
may be mentioned, the common white 
laborer is not protected by any union, 
but he is subject to the law of supply 
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and demand. The cohesiveness oi the’ 
Japanese nature gives him the strength 
of the well governed union. Aided by 
great natural cunning, he avails him- 
self of existing conditions quickly, and 
underbidding at first, gets hold of the 
field. However, he is not dependable. 
This statement does not mean to apply 
to all the Japanese in America, as 
that would be doing an injustice to 
many now in business and other walks 
of life of high integrity and respect- 
ability. But it does apply to the Jap- 
anese as an industrial class. They 
will repudiate a contract with impu- 
nity, if the balance sheet shows them 
to be on the losing side, or if the re- 


‘sults do not come up to their expecta- 


tions, and they cannot persuade the 
employer to do better. They will not 
get down to hard work under a fore- 
man when working for stated wages, 
as do the Chinese, Portuguese, Italians 
and white labor generally. This is not 
because they are less able to work, 
but grows out of the spirit of ambitious 
desire exhibited alike by the white 
American laborer, whose ideas along 
these lines have been developed by our 
common school system. This spirit 
renders them restless and unsteady, 
and withal a menacing of the indus- 
trial conditions of the western country. 

Except in such work as requires 
natural physical agility, all employers 
of labor in the West agree that the 
Jap is not equal to any of the classes 
mentioned above. He seems to lack in 
mental ability wherever tested, as in 
places where machinery is used in the 
saw mills and shingle mills of Oregon 
and Washington. And he is no longer 
trusted in these places except about 
work where no knowledge of machin- 
ery is needed. The Jap resembles the 
Mexican in this respect, and is apt to 
injure himself and others where trusted 
with machinery. While the Northwest 
country has attracted many of the sub- 
jects of the Mikado to its forest- 
skirted shores where the buzzing saw 
and whistle of the log frain are ac- 
companiments to every-day busy life, 
the strenuous life of the woodsman is 
not seductive to the Jap, and he natu- 
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Types in the Oriental quarter. 


rally gravitates to the town and its al- 
lurements to lighter labor. The co- 
hesive character of the race more than 
a sense of national isolation brings 
them together here, and the restaurant 
and inevitable billiard-hall prove pro- 
lific and easy sources of income. But 
the restaurant and billiard hall are not 
the only sources of income. The con- 
tractor is a petty merchant, with am- 
bition to do more than merely hold 
the trade of his countrymen, and there- 
fore he goes out after American trade. 

At Vacaville the disposition to ex- 
tend trade relations into the territory 
of the Americans is plainly seen. In 
their town quarters they have their 
own stores for general merchandise, a 


bank, billiard halls, restaurants, and 


In this colony the head man 
is the banker. He keeps for sale in 
his department store everything 
needed by his countrymen, from a 
paper of pins to a mowing machine, 
and it is safe to say that his country- 
men do not patronize the American 
shops for anything he has. On the 
contrary, this Jap merchant solicits 
trade from the white settlers in the 
outlying districts and camps. For 
this trade he uses five or six delivery 
wagons, and picks up a large amount 
of trade, so it is said. Occupying 
cheap quarters and living cheaply, 
‘hese merchants cunningly offer to ac- 
cept smaller profits and thus undersell 


mission. 


























Type of the Chinese retail merchant, San Francisco. 


the Americans. In spite of popular 
feeling, these traders from the land of 
the chrysanthemum are doing store 
susiness with many of the poorer 
vhites, and often with the better class. 
And in the single item of potatoes this 
past year or so, there were many good 
Californians of the San Joaquin Valley 
who had to swallow their chagrin with 
their potatoes. Three cents a pound 
for potatoes is a pretty penny even cn 
this Coast. But this may result in 
good to the Californian if it induces 
him to raise his own potatoes as he 
should do, although on account of pe- 
culiar conditions in agricultural opera- 
tions on this Coast, that result hardly 
seems likely. Agricuiturai operations, 
in California at least, run to special- 


ties. At first grain and stock raising, 
then fruits—deciduous fruits in the 
north, semi-tropical fruits in the south. 
Dairying in favored sections of the 
Sacramento Valley, and the sugar beet 
in those sections where there exists a 
maximum of moisture. Up to present 
times, the raising of berries of all 
sorts and garden truck has been left 
to the Chinese, but the Japs are now 
invading the field and crowding the 
Chinaman hard. The Jap is a great 
squatter. He is built near the ground 
and is as agile as a monkey. 

Fresno seems to be a land of prom- 
ise for the Oriental. This is a city of 
modern ideas and goodly proportions, 
situated in the heart of the great val- 
ley of the San Joaquin River, midway 

















Mr. S. Asano, one of the prime factors in the business development of 
Japan, and a typical commercial magnate of that country. Mr. Asano periodi- 
cally visits the United States to keep in touch with trade conditions. 


between Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco. Here are the great grape vine- 
yards which send their supply of rai- 
sins and wines into all the world. Here 
the Jap finds congenial employment. 
His stature fits him for the sort of 
work required in picking and handling 


the grapes and raisins. The Chinese 
had done this work until the Jap 
came along. As usual he drove the 
Chinaman to the wall. The white 
laborer was not so easily disposed of. 
But even here near this center of popu- 
lation, dotted with the homes of the 


laboring class, the irrepressible Jap 
succeeded in forcing from a day sys- 
tem of wages to the contract system, 
and here he has gained the same repu- 
tation for disregarding his agreements 
as he has in other sections. The Jap 
will work with the same energy that 
he used in pushing the war against 
Russia if the effort is likely to pay 
well, but let anything occur to indicate 
that he may lose, and a demand is 
generally made on the employer to ad- 
just the terms of the contract to meet 
the Jap’s views, or he quits. The 
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Chinese contractor, like the white con- 
tractor, will stand for his contract. At 
least the -latter would stay long 
enough to argue the matter. 


In Fresno County the feeling has be- - 


come so general that an organized 
plan is on foot to induce the unem- 
ployed laborers of the towns to do the 
work now done by Japanese. There 
is quite enough help now idle in these 
centers of population to do the work, 
and it is believed that by promising 
this work to the white help, employers 
will get all the help they need, and the 
money spent in paying such help will 
be in turn spent in buying provisions 
and other necessities from American 
merchants instead of from Japanese 
merchants and sending it abroad. 

In the Pajaro Valley, Santa Cruz 
County, and partly in Monterey 
County, lying near to the Bay of Mon- 
terey, are rich bottom lands good for 
potatoes, sugar beets and strawberries, 
and here like conditions prevail. Wat- 
sonville, the center of this district, is 
overrun with Chinese and Japanese, 
and a very Monte Carlo of gambling 
and other vices exist near by ~ the 
town. Here the Japanese alone num- 
ber one thousand, and this number is 
added to from time to time. Upwards 
of a score of fan-tan houses run wide 
open and unlicensed. The Chinese are 
inveterate gamblers, and the Japanese 
are like unto them. In this instance, 
however, the Chinese prove the win- 
ners. The people of Watsonville have 
tried to squelch this incubus. But the 
lid will not stay on. Receiving sup- 
port from the few morally oblique and 
money-loving citizens of the commu- 
nity, these places exist and prosper. 
The worst is not told of these places 
of Oriental coloring. It is said with a 
great degree of truth that one-half of 
the world does not know how the other 
half lives. From all surface indica- 
tions, at least, it should be admitted 
that if the people of either of these 
nationalities concerned with this Ori- 
ental Monte Carlo are ever invited to 
citizenship in our country, there should 
be no restriction imposed on the people 
of any other nationality in the world. 
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The southern counties of California 
and the city of Los Angeles are as 
Paradise to the Chinese and Japanese. 
Among the orange and lemon groves 
of Los Angeles, San Bernardino and 
Riverside Counties, in the beautiful 
foothills of those sections, these Orien- 
tal people have pitched their tents and 
erected their characteristic temporary 
homes. The Japanese especially have 
taken a strong liking to this section, 
and it is safe to say there are now at 
least ten thousand Japs in these three 
counties. The Jap is found in nearly 
all fields of industry in the city of Los 
Angeles, not only in his own section of 
the city, but throughout the American 
section he is found in all sorts of oc- 
cupations. In the mercantile houses, 
hotels and factories. Not, it is true, 
occupying positions of skill and re- 
sponsibility, but nevertheless places 
once filled by Americans, and such oc- 
cupations as the American laborer in 
the East is pleased to get. The. Jap 
is not found doing the really hard 
work, either. By some sort of-mutual 
understanding, the. white man _ still 
does the very hard work. What we 
mean by this term “white man” is a 
trifle hard to determine. It is not color 
nor character. By consent of those 
most concerned, in these parts, the 
term is not confined to citizens of this 
country. The Portuguese uses the 
term, and considers himself as belong- 
ing to that class. The Jap certainly 
thinks so. And ex-President Roosevelt 
says they are desirable citizens, and, 
of course, that makes the Japs “white 
men.” And, again, he says that some 
men classed as white men and bona 
fide citizens of our country are “unde- 
sirable citizens,” and consequently not 
belonging to the class of “white men.” 
In this part of our common country the 
negro is called a “white man” and the 
Mexican is not. And there you have 
it. But there now seems to be forming 
an opinion on this coast that everybody 
is a “white man” but the Jap. This 
feeling is not race prejudice alone, if 
at all. The American people generally 
gave their sympathetic support to 
Japan during the Russo-Jap war as 
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everybody knows. It is rather a pre- 
judice induced by contact with a peo- 
ple having very much the same ambi- 
tious spirit to expand commercially, 
and the same national pride, minus the 
same high regard for the contractural 
relation and the high ideals of social 
purity. 

A short time ago the State Grange, 
voicing the sentiment of the people 
most concerned in the question of Chi- 
nese and Japanese help, resolved 
against any modification of the Exclu- 
sion Act. And this organization, to- 
gether with the Fruit Growers’ Cor- 
vention, bitterly assailed the conditions 


_ means are limited, there 
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lished by the several railway com- 
panies whose roads lead to this coast. 
While many go to swell the population 
of the large towns, many more, neces- 
sarily, go to the country. Parts of 
California have a shifting population, 
but where families are concerned and 
must, of 
necessity, be a halt. The Americans 
as a class are home loving and home 
builders. Many come from the East 
to make homes along the Western 
coast. In the country between Po- 
moza, in Los Angeles County, and 
Riverside and Redlands, in Riverside 
County, along the foothills, is a beau- 








Where millions of small fish are drizd in the sun by Japanese fishermen. 
The Japanese have driven the Chinese out of this: business on the Pacific 
Coast, as they have in many other lines of work. 


where Japanese help was relied on, 
and the methods of the Jap in his labor 
relations was condemned by all, and 
much regret was expressed that white 
labor had abandoned the tield to the 
Japanese. 

Many reasons are advanced to ac- 
count for this lack of American or 
white labor. Thousands of families 
of working people in the East are com- 
ing to the Pacific Coast every year; 
if we are to believe the statements pub- 


tiful sweep of orange and lemon groves 
—and altogether a most inviting rest- 
ing place to the hard-pressed little 
family which has come from a far- 
away home hoping and trusting to do 
better in these beautiful valleys nest- 
ling among the protecting mountains 
where summer always is. The chief 
industry of this section is that which 
has to do with oranges and lemons. 
When the head of the little household 
gets his family housed, he naturally 
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seeks work. At the packing houses, 
about the first of the year, he may 
find what he seeks. But here they 
have only places for a limited num- 
ber, and the most of these laborers 
have interests in the orange groves 
or have been some time with the pack- 
ing house and know something of the 
work. These packing houses run 
about five or six months in a year, but 
not continuously. The field of labor 
nearest to his hand is the orchard 
work. And here he finds trouble. The 
Japanese, with a few Chinese, are in 
possession of this field. Asking for 
work, our home-seeker from the East 
is informed that that ranch is provided 
with Japanese help contracted for 
through an agency or employment 
company, and that no other help may 
be used on this ranch because of the 
agreement with the Japanese contrac- 
tor. This man with a little family de- 
pending upon his efforts, and who has 
come to this country to make a home 
for them, perhaps to buy a little piece 
of land and build a simple house to 
shelter them, is met with this to him 
unlooked-for condition, and is dis- 
couraged by the reception his efforts to 
get work meet with because of this 
condition of things. It would be con- 
veying a wrong impression to say that 
this man, or the many like him, will 
not be given work where this Oriental 
condition is. There are ranchmen 
who will give this man work because 
he is a “white man,” although others 
have been heard to remark that they 
would rather have the Japanese help, 
and would not hire any other. The 
situation of this man with his little 
family is this: he must have reason- 
ably regular work to pay rent and sup- 
port his family, while the Jap, as a 
rule, has no family depending upon 
him and pays no rent. Then the mode 
of living of the Jap is far below that 
of the American family from the East 
that has had the advantage of the re- 
fining influence of the common school 
system of this country. Our home- 
seeker looking for work among the 
orange and lemon groves of Southern 
California finds that this sort of work 
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is irregular and interrupted, and as a 
result he can get but two or three days’ 
work in a week. He is working along- 
side Japs, on the same job, and there 
are always enough of them to do the 
required work in two or three days. 
Then the “white man” must look for 
another job. These Japanese workers 
are hurried to another place two or 


’ three miles away, where the contrac- 


tor has another contract with the 
rancher, and do the work required 
there, and thus kept going by their 
organized effort. They live in tents 
on some big ranch, where they are 
furnished water and sometimes free 
fuel, and paying no rent and living 
largely on rice and fish furnished 
through this same contractor, they 
have the American laboring man’s 
chance discounted, and therefore he 
gives it up and goes where he can 
find better conditions. The writer has 
seen all this. In a ditch digging for 
water mains may be seen the “white 
man,” while just across the street are 
a number of Japanese laborers, pick- 
ing oranges, laughing and talking 
among themselves, and occasionally 
pausing to eat some of the fruit. The 
difference in the tasks of the two 
races is very apparent to any observer, 
and yet the pay is about the same in 
both cases. At the end of the day, the 
ditch workers, tired and worn out, 
walked home. The Japs jumped on 
their wheels and merrily departed for 
camp. Through the contractor in his 
office in town and the medium of the 
phore service, the Japs have taken al- 
most absolute control of the labor 
operations of the orange and lemon 
sections of California and control the 
supply of laborers. Their method is 
as effective as any union, and it oper- 
ates in a section outside the reach of 
the “white man’s” union. But a few 
years ago, the writer has been in- 
formed, white labor with the aid of 
the few Chinese, expeditiously and 
thoroughly did all this work now in 
the control of the Japanese. 

Why this thing is so is somewhat 
speculative. Certain it is, however, 
if the surplus white or American popu- 
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lation of the Pacific Coast towns could 
be induced to come into this territory 
under any reasonable arrangement and 
assured of the work, there would exist 
no reason for Oriental labor through- 
out these sections now dominated by 
the Japanese contract labor. 

These Japanese camps get their pro- 
visions largely from their own mer- 
chants who are found all along this 
coast with stores of the same depart- 
ment. character as the American store, 
furnishing everything of a mercantile 
nature. Wherever the Asiatics con- 
gregate in any number, there may be 
found the Japanese store, bank, res- 
taurant and poolroom. Only the most 
simple of foods are needed by these 
active brown men of the camps. Fish, 
rice and molasses form the staples of 
their supplies. The average American 
family would not thrive on these foods, 
as we well know. His expenses being 
much more, he must have regular em- 
ployment at fair wages to make both 
ends meet. Add to this his national 
ambition to make for himself a home 


somewhere, and his disadvantage, un- 
der such conditions as are fast forming 
on this Western coast, is easily un- 
derstood. The labor necessary to be 
dene in both the deciduous fruit or- 


chards and the orange and lemon 
groves is much easier than a great 
deal of the work done by the Ameri- 
can laborer. 

The Japanese dress like the Ameri- 
cans; they use just such household 
goods and adopt the fads and fash- 
ions of Americans. That is the bet- 
ter class do this, but in so doing, as a 
rule, they trade with or through their 
own merchants. While this trait may 
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be merely the showing of nationa} 
spirit in a people socially segregated 
and barred from citizenship, it is very 
much more pronounced in the Jap- 
anese than any other nationality on 
this coast. In San Francisco this 
characteristic of the little brown men 
was shown soon after the recent 
earthquake and fire. Their quarters 
being destroyed, they immediately 
took measures to provide for their 
colony in compact mass. They sought 
a good section where the middle class 
of Americans, made up of small! mer- 
chants, clerks and others, had their 
homes. The Japs acting in an organ- 
ized body offered high rentals for 
these houses, and got them before the 
neighborhood really knew what was 
going on. Five blocks of three-storied 
houses, in each house of which up- 
wards of fifty people are housed. In 
this colony, ‘stores, hotels, billiard- 
halls, restaurants, play houses, a bank 
and all such places as go to make up 
a modern city, were provided for, 
even to the tenderloin district. Ameri- 
can respectability, of which the mid- 
dle class is the best exponent, did not 
view this Oriental invasion of the 
neighborhood with any degree of 
pleasure. The Jap is not so apt to 
make himself objectionable on account 
of drunkenness, although when he is 
drunk he is a very wild sort of indi- 
vidual. Gambling and immorality 
are the two great vices of both Chi- 
nese and Japanese. And to these the 
Japanese add moral obliquity in busi- 
ness relations. Hence the objection of 
American respectability to a near ap- 
proach of a colony of such Oriental 
coloring. 





A TRIOLET 


If the gods were living yet, 
I’d pledge a wreath to Venus 
Of crimson roses, dewy wet, 
If the gods were living yet. 
Love’s lips on mine to-night were set— 
That no grief may come between us. 
If the gods were living yet, 
I’d pledge a wreath to Venus! 


ViRGINIA CLEAVER BACON. 





A FAMINE IN THE LAND 


By C. T. Russell, Pastor’ London and Brooklyn Tabernacles 


“I will send a famine in the land; 
not a famine of bread, nor a thirst for 
water, but of hearing the words of the 
* Lord.”—Amos 8:11. 


2-DAY this prophecy is fulfilled 
in our midst! Notwithstanding 
the fact that during the past 
century Bibles have been printed 
and circulated among the people by 
the million, and notwithstanding the 
fact that education has become gen- 
eral so that rich and poor, old and 
young, have the ability to read God’s 
Word, nevertheless, we are in the 
midst of the very famine specified by 
the Prophet. It seems almost incredi- 
ble that we should be famishing now 
with Bibles in our homes, when our 
saintly forefathers did not famish, 
though education was limited. 

The secret lies in the fact that in- 
creasing intelligence on every hand 
has awakened our reasoning faculties 
along religious lines, and the result is 
the gnawing of hunger in our hearts. 
Our hearts and our flesh cry out for 
a living and a true God—a God greater 
than ourselves—more just, more 
powerful, more loving. Feeling our 
own impotency, we more than ever 
feel our need of the Friend above all 
others with a love that sticketh closer 
than a brother’s. 

Consequently we cannot find the 
rest and refreshment a_.d comfort from 
the Scriptures which our forefathers 
derived. Consequently the young 
men and the purest of heart in the 
world are repelled by the religion of 
the past as represented in the creeds 
of all denominations. They are hun- 
gry for the Truth. They are thirsty 
for the refreshment which they need. 
Intellectually many are looking, wan- 
dering, from sea to sea, desiring the 
bread of life and the water of life. 
Scanning the creeds of all denomina- 
tions, they find them practically alike 
as respects theories of eternal repro- 
bation and damnation for all except 


the Elect, the saints. They are faint 
for lack of spiritual food and drink. 
They even look to the heathen and 
examine the Theosophy of India, the 
Buddhism of Japan and the Confu- 
cianism of China, seeking for some 
satisfying portion of Truth. ; 
These are in some respects like the 
Prodigal Son—far from home. They 
perceive the swinish content with the 
husks of business, money, pleasure 
and politics, but their spiritual long- 
ings cannot be satisfied with the husks: 
which the swine eat. They are 
thought peculiar because of their in- 
terest in spiritual things. They are 
misunderstood by their best earthly 
friends. They must learn that in their 
wanderings along the highways of 
science and world-religion they will 
never get satisfaction. There is a 
famine in every denomination, in 
every part of the world. No one 
thinks of looking to the Bible for re- 
freshment and strength. The Higher 
Critics of all denominations have 
branded it unreliable. The professors 
in all the great colleges are reprobat- 
ing the Bible and openly laugh at the 
thought of finding there either bread 
for the hungry or water for the thirsty. 
This is the very picture given in our 
context. “They shall wander from 
sea to sea, from the North even to the 
East; they shall run to and fro to seek 
the Word of the Lord and shall not 
find it. In that day shall the fair vir- 
gins and the young men faint for 
thirst.”—Amos 8:12, 13. 


The Bread of Life and Water of Life. 


These hungry hearts must learn that 
there is only the one satisfying portion 
under the Sun—the living and true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom He has 
sent to be the Bread of Life for the 
world, and the messagé of grace from 
His lips to be the Water of Life. It 
is ours to call the attention of. this 
Truth-hungry class to the Great 
Teacher who declared: “My flesh is 
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food indeed, and My blood is drink in- 
deed; except ye eat the flesh of the 


Son of Man, and drink His blood, ye | 


have no life in you.” (John 6:55, 53.) 
But scarcely will the intelligent of our 
day hearken to these words, so preju- 
diced are their minds by the fallacies 
which becloud their understanding. 
They see not, neither do they under- 
stand the goodness of God. 

Why is this? Why are these Bibles 
in millions of homes, Catholic and 
Protestant, neglected? Because the 
people know not that the Bread of Life 
and the Water of Life which they seek 
are hidden therein. Why is this? We 
answer that conditions were very much 
the same in Israel at the time of our 
Lord’s first Advent. The explanation 
He then gave is applicable now. He 
said: “Ye do make void the Law of 
God through your traditions’”—‘“the 
traditions of the ancients.”—Mark 


7:13; 1 Peter 1:18. 

So now, the traditions handed down 
from our forefathers really make void, 
meaningless, ungracious, the message 


of God’s Wisdom and Love sent to us 
through the Lord, the Apostles and the 
Prophets. Those who still hold tena- 
ciously to the creeds of the past are 
thoroughly blinded now to the true 
teachings of Ged’s Word, while, alas, 
the majority of the independent think- 
ers, in rejecting the dogmas of the 
past, have rejected the Bible also, be- 
lieving that the teachings of the 
creeds truthfully represent God’s 
Word. These are wandering hither 
and thither, hungering and thirsting, 
looking for the Bread of Life and 
Water of Life, and finding it nowhere, 
because they seek not where alone it 
is to be found. 

“Ho, Every One That Thirsteth, Come 

Ye.” 

Ho! Ye all that hunger for Truth, 
Come ye. There is an abundance for 
us all in our Heavenly Father’s won- 
derful provision—in the Bible. De- 
serting all the creeds and traditions of 
men,:let us gather at our Heavenly 
Father’s Board as His Family, as His 
Children. Let us prove the truthful- 
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ness of His declaration that “Like as 
a father pitieth his children, so the 
Lord pitieth them that reverence 
Him.” Let us seek and obtain the sat- 
isfying portion. Let us satisfy our 
longings at the table of Divine pro- 
vision. Mark the Lord’s words, and 
consider how truthful they re, 
“Blessed are they that hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, for they 
shall be filled.”—Matthew 5:6. 

It is this Truth-hungry class that we 
address. We know their heart-long- 
ings, for we had the same. We know 
the satisfaction they crave for we have 
received it and are therefore doubly 
glad to hand forth the Bread of Life 
and the Water of Life to those who de- 
sire it. There are plenty ready to 
serve the appetites of those who long 
for pleasure—ball games, society 
fetes, chess, travel, etc. We have not 
a word to say against these. It is not 
our thought that they are going to 
eternal torment; hence we do not fran- 
tically beset them, annoy them. Let 
them have their pleasure. Let them 
wait for the time to come when some- 
thing may occur in their experiences 
which will put them into the class of 
the broken-hearted and contrite of 
spirit, and cause them to feel after 
God, if haply they might find Him as 
a satisfying portion. 

In harmony with the Master’s direc- 
tion, it is our aim to “bind up the 
broken-hearted; to comfort those that 
mourn;” to tell them of the Oil of Joy 
which the Lord is willing to bestow 
for their spirit of heaviness and sor- 
row for sin. (Isaiah 61:1-3.) As the 
Master expressed no reproof of those 
engaged in any form of moral reform, 
even asceticism, so it is with us. We 
desire to oppose no one who is doing 
any good work, whether he follow with 
us in every particular or not. There 
are sO many engaged in doing evil 
works, and so few engaged in doing 
good, that not one of the latter class 
can be spared from the ranks of the 
service of righteousness. 

As the Master did not give His time 
to temperance reform, nor social re- 
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form, nor political reform, but did give 
His time to the instruction of the peo- 
ple in the doctrines of the Divine 
Word, so let us be intent to follow His 
instruction in this matter, not teaching 
for doctrines the precepts of men, but 
the Word of God, which liveth and 
abideth forever—expounding unto the 
people the Scriptures and assisting 
them to see the length and breadth of 
their meaning. Nevertheless, as the 
religious teachers of the Master’s day 
hated Jesus and His disciples for this 
cause, “Because they taught the peo- 
ple,” and persecuted them because 
they did not walk in the beaten paths 
of their day, so we may expect .also 
to be hated without cause; so we may 
expect that the scribes and Pharisees 
and Doctors of the Law to-day will be 
grieved because the people are taught, 
because the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God shining in the face 
ot Jesus Christ is presented to the peo- 
ple as an incentive to love and obedi- 
ence, instead of the doctrine of eter- 
nal torment. 

It matters not that all the educated 
ministry to-day well know, and would 
not for a moment deny, their disbelief 
in the doctrine of eternal torment, if 
cross-questioned. Nevertheless, many 
of them hate us and oppose us, be- 
cause we show the people the true in- 
terpretation of God’s Word, and lift 
before the eyes of their understanding 
a God of LLove—Just, Merciful, Right- 
eous altogether, and fully capable both 
in Wisdom and Power to work out all 
the glorious designs which He “pur- 
posed in Himself before the founda- 
tion of the world.” 

1. They perceive that the teaching 
of the doctrines of Purgatory and eter- 
nal torment has not had a sanctifying 
influence upon mankind in all the six- 
teen centuries in which it has been 
preached. They fear that to deny 
these doctrines now would-make a bad 
matter worse. They fear that if the 
Gospel of the Love of God and of the 
Bible—that it does not teach eternal 
torment for any—were made generally 
known, the effect upon the world 
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would be to increase its wickedness, 
to make life and property less secure 
than now and to fill the world still 
more than now with blasphemies. 

2. They fear also that a _ certain 
amount of discredit would come to 
themselves because, knowing that the 
Bible does not teach eternal torment, 
according to the Hebrew and Greek 
original, they secreted the knowledge 
from the people. They fear that this 
would forever discredit them with 
their hearers. Hence they still out- 
wardly lend their influence to the 
doctrine of eternal torture, which they 
do not believe, and feel angry towards 
us because we teach the people the 
Truth upon the subject, which they 
know will bring to them hundreds of 
questions difficult to answer or dodge. 

We ask you, dear readers, Were you 
constrained to become children of God 
and to render to the Lord the homage 
and the obedience of your lives 
through fear or through love? We are 
not asking you whether you never have 
feared; but we are asking you what 
brought you to the point of consecrat- 
ing your life to God? Surely that was 
not fear. 

We are aware, of course, that there 
is a proper, godly fear, reverence, and 
that the Scriptures declare it—“The 
fear (reverence) of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom.” (Psalm 
111:10.) But this is not the fear of 
eternal torment which tends to drive 
out love. How could we love or es- 
teem or truly worship a God purposing 
the eternal torment of His creatures 
from before their creation? 

We could give you many proofs of 
the power of love over the human 
heart, in contrast with the ungodly 
fear of the error. God says to us in 
so many words, “Their fear toward 
Me is not of Me, but is taught by the 
precepts of men.” As an illustration: 


‘ At a Bible Students’ Convention not 


long ago in Ohio, a well dressed gen- 
tleman in attendance told us of how 
his heart had been touched with our 
presentation of the “Love Divine, all 
love excelling.” 
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He said, “For years I have been a 
member of the Presbyterian Church 
without being really a Christian at all. 
Occasionally I went on sprees, some- 
times I gambled and drank, etc. Not 
until I received a knowledge of the 
true character of God as set forth in 
‘Studies in the Scriptures’ did my 
heart ever come to the proper attitude 
of surrender to the Lord. Then I was 
glad to give: Him my little all, and 
wished it were more.” The next day, 
passing from the hotel to the audi- 
torium to a question meeting, this gen- 
tleman put a slip of paper in our hand, 
which we supposed was a question. On 
the platform we drew it forth as one 
of the questions to be answered, and, 
to our astonishment, found it was a 
check for $1,000. The man had not 
been asked for one cent; but the Love 
of God had captivated his heart and 
gotten control—not only of it, but of 
his pocket-book and all. He wished 
to show the Lord his appreciation of 
the Love Divine, the length and 
breadth and height and depth of 


which he now comprehended as never 
before. 

Another case: We met with a Con- 
vention of Bible Students in Chatta- 


nooga some years ago. A gentleman 
attended who introduced himself, say- 
ing that he was from Mississippi, and 
that he had become deeply interested 
in our presentations of the harmony 
of the Word of God. He said in sub- 
stance: “I will not attempt to tell you 
how wicked a man I was before I got 
your literature. My dear wife here, an 
earnest Methodist, said to me, ‘John, 
John, you will surely go to hell!” I 
replied to her: ‘Mary, I know it! I 
know it! And, Mary, I am determined 
that I will deserve all that I get. I 
am not going to hell for nothing.’ One 
of your papers came to my desk in my 
store. I said that this was different 
from anything that I ever understood 
respecting the teachings of the Bible. 
It seems more Godlike and more 
rational. I sent to you for various 
Bible Students’ Helps. The result is 
that the Love of God has constrained 
me, has conquered me, in a way that 
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the doctrines of devilish torments 
could not influence me. Now I see 
the true teaching of God’s Word. I can 
honor Him and worship Him and take 
pleasure in laying down my life in His 
service. I have made a full consecra- 
tion of everything. For a time I sent 
you a $50 check every month; but 
that was in the nature of conscience- 
money, because the most profitable 
feature of my store trade was the sale 
of liquor to the Mississippi negroes. 
Those checks stopped, because, as the 
grace of God more and more filled and 
overflowed my heart, it brought me to 
see that I must love my neighbor as 
myself, and do injury to none; and 
now my whole life is devoted to the 
service of God and my fellow-men.” 

Three murderers confined in the 
Columbus, Ohio, Penitentiary, had 
from childhood been trained in the 
doctrines of eternal torment in differ- 
ent churches and yet committed mur- 
der. Those men, under God’s provi- 
dence, received some of our literature 
—*“Studies in the Scriptures’”—and 
were cut to the heart when they 
learned of the Love of God, as ex- 
pressed in the Divine Plan of the 
Ages. To be brief: A knowledge of 
the Love of God made such a change 
in the hearts and lives of those three 
murderers that the prison-keepers 
took knowledge of them that they had 
“been with Jesus and had learned of 
Him.” By and by they were paroled 
—and to-day two of them are preach- 
ing the Gospel of the Love of God, 
seeking to bring their fellowmen out 
of the condition of darkness and sin 
into the glorious sunlight of Divine 
Love and Truth. Having tried the 
Gospel of fear and damnation and tor- 
ture for sixteen centuries; having seen 
that under this teaching there is more 
blasphemy and general wickedness 
than even in the heathen world, is it 
not due time to give the True Bread 
and Water of Life to the hungry and 
thirsty ones who, for lack of it, are 
searching the earth and many of them 
falling into Higher Criticism, infidelity 
and other delusions peculiar to our 
day? 





“Julius Caesar,” a New Edition of 
Shakespeare’s Works, by Horace 
Howard Furness, Jr. 

All students of Shakespeare will be 
greatly interested to learn that “Cym- 
beline,” the eighteenth volume in the 
New Variorum Edition of Shakes- 
peare’s works, is now in press. The en- 
tire work was completed before Dr. 
Horace Howard Furness died in Au- 
gust, 1912. 

Dr. Horace Howard Furness, whose 
ripe scholarship and tireless industry 
made this monumental edition possi- 
ble, demonstrated his wisdom in asso- 
ciating his son with the invaluable 
work. 

This spring sees the publication of 
“Julius Caesar,” the seventeenth vol- 
ume in the set, and the third play 
edited by Horace Howard Furness, Jr., 
who will continue the Variorum Edi- 
tion along the same lines laid down by 
his father. 

Published by J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Washington Square, Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 


“Tsobel,” by James Oliver Curwood. 
Two men, both members of the 
Royal Northwest Mounted Police, are 
quartered at a lonely post on Hudson 
Bay. Sergeant McVeigh is obliged to 
go South for medicines and letters, 
despite the fact that his companion, 
Pelletier, is in danger of dying from 
privation and the terrible strain of 
solitude in the Arctic night. The men 
have been specially commissioned to 
capture Scotty Deane, a man accused 
of murder, but McVeigh is obliged to 
report a failure. On his way back he 
meets a woman dragging a sledge side 
by side with dogs. On the sledge is 
a long box, evidently a coffin, and she 
explains that she is taking the dead 
body of her husband south for burial. 


McVeigh, starved for the sight of a 
woman’s face, feels like worshiping 
her. Gently he makes her understand 
his homage and his hunger for com- 
panionship. He offers. to accompany 
her, and that night they make camp 
together. In the morning he finds that 
she has gone, and gone also are his 
weapons. She is Isobel, wife of 
Scotty Deane, and Deane himself has 
lain in the box alive. But the woman 
to whom McVeigh has opened his 
heart so fully has trusted him: she has 
left a note expressing her faith that he 
will not follow. It so happens, how- 
ever, that his worst enemy, hot upon 
the trail of Deane, comes upon him, 
and in order to keep the fugitives from 
falling into worse hands, McVeigh is 
obliged to follow and arrest them. 
Then, out on the Barrens, the emotions 
of years are crowded into a few mo- 
ments. Isobel turns in hatred and dis- 
gust from the man she has trusted, but 
McVeigh, by the sheer honesty of his 
nature, wins the confidence of her and 
of her husband, and brings the look of 
faith back into her eyes.. When he has 
sent the pursuers about their business, 
he lets Deane and Isobel go. 


Meanwhile Pelletier has had a visi- 
tor, a man who describes himself as 
a seaman’ from a whaler. He speaks 
callously of an Eskimo woman whom 
he has left to die in an igloo thirty 
miles away. Pelletier, suspecting for 
sufficient reasons that the woman is 
white, attempts to arrest the man, 
who, in the ensuing struggle, is slain. 
Then Pelletier, after a long battle with 
cold and weakness, reaches the igloo 
and finds in it a white girl-child. The 
child saves the man’s sanity, as he has 
saved its life, and the reader finds 
himself responding to a familiar emo- 
tion in a new way. 

McVeigh’s friendly 


capture of 
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Deane and Pelletier’s rescue »* a 
child are the basic incidents of a nar- 
rative that never slacks in its action 
and never lacks strength of motive to 
make the action vital. A fight with 
Eskimos, who have sheltered the little 
girl, and are now determined to win 
her back, the dramatic reappearance 
of Deane, his death, Isobel’s sickness 
and subsequent disappearance, Mc- 
Veigh’s long and finally . successful 
search for her, his encounter with his 
old enemy—these are incidents full of 
the reality of suffering, of tense feel- 
ing, and of physical effort. In natural 
sequence they bring conclusive evi- 
dence of Deane’s innocence, and prove 
Isobel the mother of the little girl. As 
a piece of condensed, vigorous story- 
telling, “Isobel” surpasses Mr. Cur- 
wood’s earlier romance, “Flower of the 
North,” which it equals in mystery 
and in picturesqueness of detail. 

Published by Harper & Brothers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


“Camp and Tramp in African Wilds,” 
by E. Torday. 

The centenary of the birth of the 
great explorer, David Livingstone, has 
aroused a lively interest in recent Af- 
rican explorations. One of the most 
noted has been that of Mr. E. Torday, 
whose experiences and adventures are 
set forth in his new book, “Camp and 
Tramp in African Wilds.” The fact, 
also, that Mr. Torday traveled over 
the same route taken by the great 
Livingstone, makes this account of 
unique interest. The Congo natives 
are usually pictured by explorers and 
hunters as ferocious and treacherous 
savages, but Mr. Torday found that 
this was gross misrepresentation. He 
traveled all through the Congo region 
unarmed except when hunting for big 
game. He was in many dangerous 
situations, and in a number of cases 
his life was saved by the devotion of 
his negro servants. He found that 
the savages quickly responded in 
kind to fair and just treatment, and 
that the travelers and hunters who 
have in the past treated the natives 


with contempt and harshness 
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have 


been the cause of the violent opposi- 
tion to the white men that is sometimes 
found. 

Published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Washington Square, Philadelphia. 


“The Battle of Gettysburg,” by Jesse 
Bowman Young. 

It is appropriate that the labor of 
years, which Jesse Bowman Young has 
spent in collecting and analyzing ma- 
terial for his comprehensive narrative, 
“The Battle of Gettysburg,” should be 
crowned by the publication of the 
book, almost upon the anniversary of 
the battle, and at a time when the at- 
tention of the whole country is turned 
toward the former battle-field. But 
the book is far from being of the sort 
which bases its chief claim to interest 
upon timeliness. As a fresh survey 
of the campaign and battle, including 
every fact of importance, written with 
the vividness of reminiscence, and 
characterized by a clearness and 
definiteness that result from the au- 
thor’s long familiarity with the region 
in which the battle was fought, “The 
Battle of Gettysburg” has a permanent 
and distinctive value. Mr. Young was 
an officer in the battle, and his duties 
as assistant provost marshal assigned 
to the headquarters of Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Andrew Humphreys, gave him 
unusual opportunities for observation 
both on the march and in the thick of 
the fight. For a dozen years after the 
war he resided in the Cumberland Val- 
ley, and in Adams County, of which 
Gettysburg is the countyseat—for 
three years of this time in Gettysburg 
itself. ‘During these years,” he writes, 
“the different landscapes, along with 
the incidents and movements of the 
campaign, wove themselves into pano- 
ramic visions in my brain so vividly 
that they have become an_ indelible 
part of my experience.” As a “circuit 
rider” he journeyed over all the roads 
traversed by the two armies, and while 
living in Gettysburg he came to know 
every foot of the great battlefield and 
the location of every organization 
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which took part in the engagement. 
Few men, we imagine, have ever at- 
tained such a clearly pictured and 
thoroughly inter-related: conception of 
any great battle. The author has sup- 
plemented his personal knowledge by 
wide reading and close study of the 
military problems involved. In ad- 
dition, the book contains many per- 
sonal sketches and a special feature 
is its compact array of the record of 
all West Point graduates who served 
in the campaign battle on either side. 
The student of history, the student of 
warfare, the veteran of the war, will 
find “The Battle of Gettysburg”. of 
peculiar interest from his own point 
of view. To the general reader it pre- 
sents a wonderful picture of two great 
armies in action. 

Published by Harper & Brothers, 
Union Square, New York. 


“Woodland Idylls” by W. S. Blatch- 
ley. 

The author camps during the sum- 
mer months, in a woodland pasture of 
his native State. Each evening, in his 
diary, he writes of the wonderful 
small things which Nature reveals to 
him. . 

If eastern born, or if in childhood 
days, part of your time has been pass- 
ed in the country, you will be charmed 
by the vivid pictures of familiar scenes 
which come to your mind’s eye, as 
Mr. Blatchley talks with you, in this 
book. His themes are “the bevy of 
blue birds which alighted in the maple 
trees above my head and warbled with 
cheery chortle unto one another and 
to me;” “the babbling brooklets, with 
their rippling murmuring waters mak- 
ing music for my soul;” “the chip- 
munk which came within forty feet of 
me, then stopped, sat erect, and wash- 
ed his face;” “the big perch which I 
caught on the second strike, hooked 
and jerked high in the air and recog- 
nized by the dark cross bars and 
slender body;” “the black mulberries, 
a full quart of which I gathered in 
eight minutes;” “the wild rose trying 
to out-do the fire pink in decorating 
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this woodland slope with posies gay;” 
the fireflies and butterflies, grass- 
hoppers and katydids, white oak and 
black oak and maple trees, moss-cov- 
ered boulders and familiar weeds, un- 
til you are aglow with the desire to 
again visit the playgrounds of years 
long past.” 

Mr. Blatchley has written three 
other Nature books, “Gleanings from 
Nature,” “A Nature Wooing” and 
“Boulder Reveries.” 

Being a poet and philosopher, as 
well as a naturalist, his books are in- 
tensely interesting. 

Published by The Metinie Publish- 
ing Co., Indianapolis, Indiana. Price, 
$1.00 postpaid. 


“Old Houses in Holland,” by Sidney 
R. Jones. 

This is a Special spring number of 
the International Studio, 1913, and 
contains 200 pen-and-ink drawings 
and 12 colored plates. Mr. Sidney 
Jones was in Holland for some time 
collecting material for this work, and 
has prepared drawings of the charm- 
ing old houses, both exteriors and in- 
teriors, together with numerous inter- 
esting details such as furniture, fire- 
places, metalwork, etc. In addition to 
this unique series of drawings, there 
are several plates in color. The sub- 
ject chosen has a peculiar attraction 
for lovers of domestic architecture 
of all countries. The strapwork orna- 
ment, the decoration of porches and 
fireplaces, the elaborate woodwork and 
the splendid brickwork of the Queen 
Anne period are the work of the 
Dutchmen who settled in England dur- 
ing the XIV century. 

Published by John Lane & Co. 


“Between Eras, From Capitalism to 
Democracy,” by Albion W. Small, 
Head of the Dept. of Sociology, 
University of Chicago, and Edi- 
tor of the American Journal of 
Sociology. 

This is a cycle of conversations and 
discourses on the industrial problem, 
with occasional sidelights upon the 
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speakers who battledore the subject 
among them. In the form of a sym- 
posium, the author has sketched a 
vivid drama of transition. The speak- 
ers are types so familiar that the book 
makes the impression of a_ steno- 
graphic report. The characters grip 
the reader’s mind like forceful persons 
met in the course of the day’s affairs. 
In their give and take opinions, these 
convincing people break through the 
conventionalities that obscure the 
causes of unrest. They do not find 
a remedy, but they converge upon a 
policy that affords instant relief in 
acute cases, and promises progress to- 
ward removing some of the sources of 
discontent. 

The book is not an appeal in support 
of a theory. It is a moving picture of 
the process of ethical construction ac- 
tually going on in our own time. 

Published by the Inter-Collegiate 
Press, Kansas City, Mo. 


“The Distant Drum,” by Dudley Stur- 


rock. 

This is a novel which reveals a re- 
cent New York society scandal in 
a new light. The author’s information 
will prove startling to many readers. 
Moreover, the central male figure, be- 
ing an aviator, another feature of the 
novel, is an astonishingly vivid de- 
scription of an aeroplane flight and 
disaster from the viewpoints both of 
spectator and airman. Here again the 
author can speak with good authority, 
for he himself is an aviator of note. 
The whole story, the setting of which 
is Long Island and the smart restau- 
rants and fashionable haunts of New 
York, bears the stamp of actual ex- 
perience. : 

Published by John Lane Company. 


Two Best Books in a Quarter of a 
Century. 

Albert Bigelow Paine’s ‘Mark 
Twain: A Biography,” was included in 
the list of “the best twenty-five books 
of the last twenty years for a private 
library” recently chosen in Springfield, 
Massachusetts. In response to the re- 
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quest of the city library bulletin for 
aid in compiling the list, three hundred 
and sixty different works were sug- 
gested. The only history chosen was 
President Wilson’s “History of the 
American People.” 


“Welcome to Our City,” by Julian 

Street. 

Mr. Street is to be thanked for the 
little book called “The Need of 
Change,” which is known pretty well 
from coast to coast, and which has so 
much humor packed into its fifty or so 
pages that it has become almost a 
classic. His “Ship Bored” is also 
well known and extremely funny. In 
his latest book, “Welcome to Our 
City,” he hits off the life of Broadway 
by night, the big hotels, restaurants, 
cabarets and theatres, as it has never 
been hit off before, and he shows that 
his fount of wit is flowing as freely 
and as funnily as ever. 

Published by John Lane Company. 


Harper Books Reprinted. 

Harper & Brothers announce that 
they are putting to press for reprint- 
ings two of their latest novels, “The 
Judgment House,” by Sir Gilbert Par- 
ker, and “New Leaf Mills,” by Wil- 
liam Dean Howells. The same firm is 
reprinting also “Black Diamonds” by 
Maurus, Jokai. 


“The Monster,” by Edgar Saltus. 

In “The Monster,” Mr. Saltus has 
evolved a novel daringly startling of 
a man and wife who discover, as they 
think, that they are brother and sister. 
Their struggles against their mutual 
love—their valiant attempt to stifle 
their emotions and obey the laws of 
society and the unexpectedly thrilling 
denouement all constitute a human 
document remarkable in the extreme. 
Mr. Saltus ranks foremost as a writer 
of superb English, as probably the 
greatest of American stylists, and as 
a litterateur of uncommon talent. 

Price, $1.25 net. The Pulitzer Pub- 
lishing Company, 225 W. 39th St., 
New York. 
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In the Summer ‘Tims 


It is well to remember that in going 
from home, changed conditions are 
temporarily experienced, which often 
act unpleasantly upon the skin. 


The best safeguard against such 
skin troubles is the frequent use of 


Pears Soap 


which protects the skin by its soft, 
pleasant, emollient action, and at the 
same time, insures the fullest beauty 
of complexion of which the skin 

is capable. 








The greatest skin specialists 
and the most celebrated beauties 
of the last 100 years have 
testified that, in hygienic and 
beautifying properties 





No Soap has ever Equalled Pears ~ 











~ “All rights secured” 
OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST 
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The 
“SAMADO” 


BAG 


(THREE BAGS IN ONE) 
Simple—Stylish—Serviceable—Strong 


FIRST—It’s a purse. 

SECON D—Release a button and it becomes a hand bag or music port- 
folio. 

THIRD—Release the button again, and behold, it is a capacious shop- 
ping bag. 

Three separate bags for three separate purposes all in one. 

The folds in the bag are so cunningly tucked away and the bag is so light 
and compact, that the most prying eye can’t detect that the SAMADO is 
three bags in one. 

Packages, dress goods, change, letters to post, railroad tickets, any and 
every article of fair size can be carried safely and conveniently in the 
SAMADO. 

You just enlarge the bag to meet your needs as you go along. If you only 
have use for a purse, a purse it stays. If you want more room, a_ simple 
series of clasps (like those on a glove) does the trick. 

Every woman who shops, markets and travels should own a SAMADO. 
It’s the “biggest, little” convenience for busy women that was ever invented. 

Get one and enjoy real comfort, complete ease of mind and freedom from 
arm-strain. 

The material is the finest quality of Pantasote Leather. The workman- 
ship couldn’t be excelled. 

Smallest or purse size is 10 inches long x 5 inches deep. Largest or shop- 
ping bag size measures 10 inches long x 16 inches deep. 


Regular price of “SAMADO” Bag . - ~ . . - $1.50 
Regular subscription price for Overland Monthly (1 year) 1.50 


$3.00 
How to get BOTH now for $1.75 


Fill in the following order and send with $1.75, and Overland Monthly will 
be mailed you for one year, including a SAMADO bag. 


OVERLAND MONTHLY, 
21 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 
As per your special offer for $1.75 enclosed, send one SAMADO bag to 
the following address, and OVERLAND MONTHLY for one year. 
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AN APPETIZER! 


Pour a Tablespoonful Over 
a Rarebit before Serving! 


« PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 





Used by all Chefs in Leading Clubs, Hotels and Restau- 
rants because it’s Universally the Favorite Seasoning. 


A Famous Relish for Soups, Fish, Roasts, 
Steaks, Game, Gravies and Rarebits. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE 





This VOS@ style of Home { 
Grand is a splendid grand 
piano, suited for any home 
and sold at a reasonable 
price. The tone, touch and 
magnificent wearing quali- 
ties of the 


Vose Pianos 


are only explained by the 
exclusive patented feat- 
ures and the high-grade 
material and superb 
workmanship that enter 
into their construction. 


We deliver, when request- 
ed, direct from our factory 
free of charge, and guaran- 
tee perfect satisfaction. 





Liberal allowance made for old 
pianos. Time payments accepted. 


FREE—If you are interested in pianos let us send you our 
beatifully illustrated catalog that gives full information. 


vose & SONS PIANO CO. 
189 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
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PACIFIC 
LIMITED 


New Transcontinental Train 


Southern Pacific—Union Pacific—Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Daily to Chicago 
in 69 Hours 


From San Francisco (Ferry Station) 10:20 a. m 

From Oakland (Sixteenth St. Station) 10:58 2. m. 

Arrive Chicago (Union Station) 9:15 a m 
(3d morning) 


Observation Car 
Ladies’ Parlor-Library 
Writing Desk and Stationery 


Stock and News Reports 
Drawingrooms Compartments 
Sections and Berths 
Tourist Sleeping Car 
Dining Car 


All Classes of Tickets Honored 


Connecting at Chicago with Limited Trains of Eastern Lines 
Arnving New York fourth morning out of San Francisco 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


SAN FRANCISCO: Flood Building, Palace Hotel, 


Ferry Station Phone Kearny 3160 
Third and Townsend Streets Station 


Phone Kearny 180 
U. P. R. R. 42 Powell Street Phone Sutter 2940 

Cc. M. & St. P. Ry. 22 Powell Street Phone Sutter 3220 

OAKLAND: Thirteenth St. and Broadway 


Phone Oakland 162 
Sixteenth Street Station - Phone Lakeside 1420 


First Street Station Phone Oakland 7960 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


The German Savings ||| ORIENTAL CREAM 


and Loan Society or Magical Beautifier 


PURIFIES Remover Pe aa 
Freckles, Mo atches, 

(The German Bank) aca pi - =— Rash and Skin Dis- 
eautities Sh = * eases and every 
the Skin. a) 33 blemish on 
No other 7 . peenny, mS 
: tar es etection. 

526 California St., San Francisco, Cal. Cosmetic a fait has stood 
will do it. { ? the test of 65 
Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San Francisco 4 years; no other 
has, and is se 


s . harmless we 
The following Branches for Receipt and Payment tants tt ts be 


of Deposits only: sos, Oe, = fi ‘ sure it is prop- 
MISSION BRANCH, S. E. Cor. Mission and 21st Streets , ‘ a erly made. 
RICHMOND DIST. BRANCH, S. W. Cor. Clement and 7th Ave. me | Accept no 


HAIGHT ST. BRANCH, S. W. Cor, Haight and Belvedere res RN ——-. = 


; 4. RY The distin- 
guished Dr. L. A. Sayre said to a lady of the 
haut-ton (a patient): “As you ladies will use 
them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
June 30, 1913: least harmful of all the skin preparations.” 
. $55,644,983.27 r tod sale by all druggists and fancy goods 
ealers. 


Savings Incorporated 1868 Commercial 


Assets . - 
Capital actually paid up in cash - - 1,000,000.00 . 
Reserve and Contingent Funds -  - = -_—_‘1,757,148.57 Gouraud’s Oriental Toilet Powder 

Employees’ Pension Fund ? : - 158,261.32 For infants and adults. Exquisitely perfumed. 


Number of Depositors - : : - 62,134 Relieves skin troubles, cures sunburn and ren- 
ders an excellent complexion. Price 25c. by mall. 


Gouraud’s Poudre Subtile 


Office Hours: 10 o'clock a. m. to 3 o'clock p. m., except Removes Superfluous Hair. Price $1 by mall. 
Saturdays to 12 o'clock m. and Saturday evenings from 6:30 FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St. 
o'clock p. m. to 8 o'clock p. m. for receipt of deposits only. New York City. 


























4 TRAVEL VIA 


WESTERN PACIFIC 


SEE THE 


GRAND CANYON 


OF THE 


FEATHER RIVER 


“LENGTH IN MILES ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR, 
WIDTH ONE TO TWENTY AND OFT TIMES MORE” 


THROUGH 


STANDARD AND TOURIST SLEEPING CARS 
BETWEEN 
SAN FRANCISCO, KANSAS CITY, ST. LOUIS, OMAHA AND CHICAGO 
VIA 
SALT LAKE CITY, COLORADO SPRINGS AND DENVER 


ELECTRIC LIGHTS ELECTRIC FANS UNION DEPOT 


TICKET OFFICES: 

665 Market Street, Palace Hotel, Phone Sutter 1651 
Market Street Ferry Building, Phone Kearny 4980 
1326 Broadway, Oakland, Phone Oakland 132 
3rd and Washington, Oakland, Phone Oakland 574 
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| MONTHLY 
| SPECIA ee 


One Practical---One Amusing---Both Interesting 


THIS BOOK MAKES 
FIGURING EASY 


It is Right Up To Date 


With all the accurate short-cuts for manu- 
facturers, banks, wholesale and retail stores, 
contractors and bookkeepers. 

The rules in this splendid book are all pro- 
ven and are applicable to all kinds of. compu- 
tations in numbers. 

The author has put into this book the in- 
formation and rules in actual use in the fore- 
most manufacturing and mercantile offices of 
the large cities, for city and country use. 


FREAKS OF FIGURES 


A unique collection of interesting Arith- 
metical Recreations and Amusing Mental 
Diversions, suitable for Parlor Entertain- 
ments, Social Gatherings and the Home 
Circle, for Young and Old. 

With this book you can provide an inex- 
haustible source of entertainment at social 
gatherings, and when any member of a com- 
pany is armed with one of these books the 
dullest gathering can quickly be enlivened. 





Practical Brief Figuring : - . . - - - - - $ .60 
Freaks of Figures - - : ° . : : - - - .50 
Overland Monthly, one year - : ° - - - - - - 1.50 

Total $2.60 


ote All For $2.00 


MAIL THIS ORDER NOW 





OVERLAND MONTHLY 
21 Sutter St., San Francisco 


; Enclosed Two Dollars. Please send Practica! Brief Figuring, Freaks of Figures 
and Overland Monthly for one year, to the following address: 
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mAZnrOura 


WATERLOO BOY GASOLINE ENGINE 


W.& L. 
CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 


GOULDS DEEP WELL PUMPING HEAD 


PUMPS FOR EVERY SERVICE 


For Hand-Wind Mill, Power, Steam, Irrigation, 
Spraying, Whitewashing, Road Sprinkling— 
in fact a pump for any conceivable use. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE MAILED FREE 





WOODIN & LITTLE 
PUMP HOUSE 
33-41 FREMONT ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 




















Construction News 
Press Clippings 


Contractors, Material Men, Buliders, Manu- 


facturers, in fact, anybody interested in con- 
struction news of all kind’. obtain from our 
daily reports quick, rellasvle information. 
Our special correspondents over the 
country enable us to give our patrons the 
news in advance of their competitors, and 
before it has become common = 

Let us know what you want, and we will 
send you samples and quote you prices. 

Press Clippings on any subject from all 
the leading current newspapers, magaszines 
trade and technical journals of the United 
States and Canada. Public speakers, writ- 

students, club women, can secure re- 
Mable data for speeches, essays, debates, etc. 
Special facilities for serving trade and 
journals, railroads and large industrial cer- 
porations. 

We read, through our staff of skilled 
readers, a more comprehensive and better 
selected list of publications than any other 
bureau. 

We alm to give prompt and intelligent 
service at the lowest price consistent with 


good work. 
me es us about it. #eed step for bork- 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 


147 Fifth Avenue. CHICAGO, ILL. 


TAT EN AON NN ae 


Picks Up 
Threads 


Those persistent little threads 
and ravelings that cling to 
the carpet as though related, 
Scraps and litter ofevery kind— 
all yield quickly and easily to 
the lifting action of Bissell’s 
revolving brush. when other 
methods fail. 


Ms 
y AM - 
| BISSELVS }& 
. **Cyco’? BALL BEARING re 


Carpet Sweeper 


is light, easy. to use, and requires no 
other handling than the mere pressing 
of a lever to empty the pans. It is 
entirely se/f-adjusting and automatic. The 
Bissell is pre-eminent as the practical 
sweeping device for daily and hourly 
use. An extra sweeper for upstairs 
saves steps. At dealers’ everywhere. 
Prices, $2.75 to $5.75. 

Let us mail you the booklet— 

“Easy, E ical, Si 'y Sweeping.’’ 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“We Sweep 
the World’’ 


WY 
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Watch Tower Readers 


THE TWELVE ARTICLES ON 


“GOD'S CHOSEN PEOPLE ” 


By Pastor Charles T. Russell 


republished from 
OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Beund in Pamphlet Form 
PRICE 50 CENTS MAILED ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 
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Preserve 



















Your 
Overland 
Monthly 


21 Sutter Street 





How often have you wished to read an article or story in some back 
copy of a magazine only to find that copy lost or mutilated? You will be 
glad to know that we have succeeded at last in securing a really practical 
binder. You can now haye your Overland Monthlies in the form of a 

- handsomely bound book, ready to refer to at any time. 


The Big Ben Binder 


is the simplest binder made. The binding is as 
simple as sticking papers on an ordinary file 
Each binder holds six numbers of the Overland 
Monthly complete. 


It has the appearance of a regular bound book. 
The cover is of vellum de luxe and _ leather, 
the mame stamped in real gold leaf. The binder 
makes a richly bound volume that will be a 
handsome addition to your library. By special 
arrangement we can furnish you with this binder 


Only $1. 


Merely send us your name and address on a 
slip of paper. Simply say “Send me your binder. 
I enclose $1.” The binder will be sent prompt- 
ly, all charges prepaid. 


Send your order now to 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


San Francisco i 
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TEROLERI 


THE STANDARD OIL FOR MOTOR CARS 





As its name implies, ZEROLENE 
keeps your motor cool by furnishing 
perfect lubrication. 


Keeps the Engine; 


Cool 


The perfect cushioning properties of ZERO- 
LENE. keep wearing surfaces apart. Thus 
friction is reduced, excessive heat prevented, 
and the engine enabled to deliver full power. 


ZEROLENE—The Carbon Proof 
Frost Proof, Heat Proof Oil. 


Dealers Everywhere 
Standard Oil Company 


(CALIFORNIA) 


San Francisco 
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Boys---350 Shot Air Rifle 
FREE 


ALL REPAIRS GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR 
— — 











Model E, Sterling 350 Shot Air Rifle 


Shoots 350 times without reloading. | Lever action, round tapering 
barrel, nickeled and polished. Automatic shot retainer, walnut stock, 
dull finish. Simple and effective. Weight 34 ounces, length 31% in. 


BOYS! 


Go to your friends, they will help you get a STER- 
LING Air Rifle. Tell your friends what you are 
doing and that we will give you the rifle free for 
four subscriptions. You can easily secure four sub- 
scriptions to the Overland Monthly for one year at 
$1.50 each. Do this, sending the amount to this 
office and we will have the Rifle sent direct to 
your address. 


The Rifle will cost you nothing and you can get subscribers at odd 
times whenever you meet friends, or better still, you can go around 
your neighborhood and get enough in one afternoon to receive the 
Rifle. Start today. Get busy and get a rifle free. Send all letters 
to Subscription Department. 


Overland Monthly 


21 Sutter Street, San Francisco 
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AK. TO MD?’D)Mhn|Ww 0d HHA 


se ae of Waiting to Get Well” 


Nowonder youareweary! Give yourself achance to getwell, by letting thegreat, 

universal vitalizer and restorer, Oxygen, deliver you from both disease and drugs. 

Pain or feebleness is Nature’s cry for the life-giving, life-sustaining, 

Silent force called Oxygen. And science has found a way by which 

the human system can absorb the oxygen, which vitalizes every 

organ, conquers disease and gives new life and health to suffering humanity. 
It is easier to get well than it is to get sick 


Write for our Free Book—tells you how and why thousands have have been restored 
to vigorous health, without drugs or medicines. 


Dr. H. SANCHE & CO., Inc. Dept.14, 489 Fifth Ave., New York 
61 Fifth St., Detroit, Mich. 364 W. St. Catherine St., Montreal, Can. 
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F. MARRIOTT, Publisher 


A Journal for the Cultured 
Oldest and Brightest Week- 
ly Newspaper on the Paci- 
fic Coast. 10 Cents Per Copy 





























New---Useful 


A GREAT SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


Pulls the nail out 
straight without a 
block. 

















Hammer 


Nails higher without a strain. 
Worth ten times more than the 
common hammer. 


It holds the nail to start driving 
high, low down or far across. 


RETAILS FOR $1.50 


Special Offer—Subscribe for Overland 
Monthly for one year and get 


BOTH FOR $2.00 
Overland Monthly for one year $1.50) $3 00 
Double Claw Hammer reg. price 1.505 ° 
Fillin the following order and receive 


Overland Monthly for one year and Double 
Claw Hammer 


BOTH FOR $2.00 


= | 









































SPECIAL OFFER 


Publisher Overland Monthly 
21 Sutter St., San Francisco 


For Two Dollars enclosed send Overland Monthly for oné year and one 
Double Claw Hammer to the following address: 
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glasswater set 
to your home. 


~ ee 

THIS GENUINE CUT GLASS WATER SET 
fs unsurpassed for its distinctive character. Positively teed in 
every particular, Order quick—allotment is small. Send $1.00 for one 
year's subscription to COMMON-SENSE MAGAZINE. Afterwards 
you may pay $1.00 a month for eleven months, which completes the 
payments on both water set 4nd Magazine. Our object is to introduce 
the Magazine into every home. Ad Dept. : 


Common-Sense Pub. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
, ONLY $1 agg bm 
e 


the Hour and the 

Half-Hour. Nearly 

&_ Two Feet High, 14 Inches Wide, in 
B) Solid Walnut Case. 

The Inlaid Woods of Ash, Ebony 
and Mahogany Ornaments are put 
together with minute care. 

You never had such an 5 
tunity to get so beautiful and use- 
ful an ornament for your den or 
your home—on such easy terms— 
mail us $1.00 for one year’s sub- 
scription to COMMON - SENSE, 

h afterwirds you may pay | a 

month for 8 months, which com- 

pletes the payments on both the clock 
and the magazine. 


Common-Sense Publi Co. 
Dept. 75, 91 Library Court. Chicago 











ALLEN’S PRESS CLIPPINGS 
ARE MONEY MAKERS 





DAILY SERVICE OF ADVANCE NEWS cov- 


ering all building operations, electrical, mining, 
machinery, water systems, contracting, concrete 
work, bridges, wharves, railroads, sewers, pav- 
ing and grading. Fire Department Supplies, 
Bond and Investment News, Incorporations and 
Business Changes. 

NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS of all kinds— 
Business, Personal, Political, Trade, Fraternal 
and Religious—from the press of California, 
Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, 
Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, British Columbia. 
Alaska, Hawaii and Manila. 





88 FIRST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 
Telephone Kearny 392. 











1m 404, 4,188 2S 


FACTORY REBUILT [> 
SUMMER BARGAINS! 


Our entire stock is offered at below-list-prices for the 
summeronly Youcan'save as much as$75 by buying 
now, and have your choice of all the leading inodels. 
Factory Rebuilt Typewriters are machines that have been 
stripped down to the frame, and built up again with 
new and retinished parts by skilled workmen in our 
own factories. : 

They are trademarked and guaranteed just like new machines. 

Back of this guarantee is an organization as big, as strong, 
and as responsible as any company making new machines 
exclusively 
Write for Summer Price List 
and Illustrated Catslogue 
American Writing Machine Co., Inc. 
845 Broadway, New York 


? Va 716 So, Spring ne Ran Seen 
BOYS EARN VACATION MONEY — 


Two Hours a Day will do it 
G | R LS BR We pay real money premiums 
Tell us which vou want. 


Help us introduce our new 
HOLDFLAT COLLAR CLASP 
Does not make the neck sore. Every person wants one. We 
send you the buttons and tell you how to sell them. It’s Easy. 
YOU PAY NO MONEY WHATEVER 
Write a card giving your name and address to the 
CHASE-DUNIPACE COMPANY Toledo, Ohio 





Iliustrated Catalogue on Application. 


‘fice and Factory: 1714 Market St., San Francisce 
Branch: 1022 San Pedro Street, Les Angeles. 
1200 S. Main St., Los Angeles. 


Home remedy (no oil). 

Avoid an operation No 

a s ones more aches or pains, 

sick stomach, colic, gas, 

biliousness, headaches, nervousness,catarrh,constipation, yel- 
low orsallow skin, chronicappendicitis. Write 
for copy-righted 56 page book on Gall Troubles. 


GALLSTONE REMEDY CO. Dept. 518, 219 $. Dearborn St., Chicago 
M A R R Y R l Cc H fw oes ge: A wie 


photos and descriptions of marriage- 
able people with means. FREE. Sealed. Either sex. 


STANDARD COR. CLUB Box 706 Gray’s Lake, Ill. 
Gouraud’s Oriental Beauty Leaves 


A dainty little booklet of exquisitely perfumed 
powdered leaves to carry in the purse. A handy 
article for all occasions to quickly improve the 
complexion. Sent for 10 cents in stamps or coin. 
F. T. Hopkins. 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 








Freight Forwarding Ce. Feccee 
household goods to and from ail poimés on the 
Pacific Coast 443 Marquette Building, Chicago 
640 Old South Bidg., Boston 1501 Wright Bidg., St. Louis 
324 Whitehall Bldg,New York | 878 Monadnock Building, San 
435 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh Francisco 


516 Central Bidg. Los Angeles 
Write nearest office 
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FOR SALE! $6,500 
Property known as 
rT 9 rT 99 
Beaux Chenes” 53 Acres on “Los Uvas 
Santa Clara County, Cal. 

Situated 9 miles from Morgan Hill, between 

New Almaden and Gilroy. 

“Los Uvas” creek, an ever living stream runs 
.through the property making half mile of 
ideal beauty and value. : 

Land is a gentle slope, both sides of creek, 
almost level. 

Perfect climate. 

Comfortable bungalow with modern con- 
veniences. 

Many beautiful sites on the property for 
country homes. 

Numerous trees and magnificent oaks. 

Good automobile roads to Mprgan Hill 9 
miles, to Madrone 8 miles, to Gilroy 12 miles, 

to Almaden 11 miles, and to San Jose 21 
miles. 

For Further Particulars Address, 

Owner, 21 Sutter Street 
San Francisco - - California 
L ail 
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See. the Wonders 


of Yosemite 


Only a Day or Night 


From San Francisco 


Leave Ferry Station 8:40 a.m. 9:40 p. m. 
Leave Oakland (16th St.) 9:14 a. m. 10:17 p. m. 
Arrive El Portal 6:20 p.m. 7:00 a. m. 


(Pullman Sleeping Car on Night Train) 


Round-Trip fare from San Francisco in- 
cluding stage fare between El Portal and $22 3 5 
Sentinel Hotel, in center of Park, 14 miles ° 


Stage fare from Sentinel Hotel to Wawona, 
Mariposa Big Trees, 25 miles and return, $15 


Southern Pacific 


THE EXPOSITION LINE—1915 


San Francisco—Flood Building, Palace Hotel, Ferry Station. Phone Kearny 3160 
Third and Townsend Streets Station. Phone Kearny 180 
Oakland—Broadway and Thirteenth Street. Phone Oakland 162 
Sixteenth St. Station, Phone LakesiJe1420 First St. Station Phone Oakland 7960 





‘ 





y, 
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Main and Howard Sts. 


WATER PIPE 


Hot asphaltum dipped, new threads and couplings; 2nd hand 
in name only. Prices far below your expectations. Screw casing 
and standard pipe fittings and valves. 


THE EXCLUSIVE PIPE HOUSE 


PACIFIC PIPE CO. 





San Francisco 








Biggest Bargain 
Ever Offered 


IN MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 
For Beginners and others 


1. The names of 3 firms who will print you circulars 
(your own copy free). 

_ 2. Address of firm who will furnish you letterheads 
free. 

3. How you can get envelopes (your return card 
printed) free. 

4. Address of 50 firms who want commission circulars 
mailed. 

5. 10 firms who furnish you with circulars your name 
printed on free. 

6. A big combination of several hundred papers and 
magazines in which you can insert your ad at a very low 
cost. 

7. Copy .of the “Monthly Mail,” “For You” the great 
exchange, story, mail order magazine and mailing 
directory. 

8. 500 names of reliable circular mailers with whom 
you can exchange and who will help you secure business. 

9. Sample copies of the Mechanical Digest, the Booster 
Magazine, Advertising World, Mail Order Journal, 
Schemes, Circular Mailers, Digest, Mail Order Advocate, 
Mail Order Herald and several other good mail trade 
papers. These alone worth $3.00. 

10. Address of 7 syndicates in which you can start a 
magazine and publishing business for $1.00. 

11. Names of 50 small papers which will insert your ad 
for a few cents and you mail 100 papers. 

12. 1000 of our assorted commission circulars which 
should bring you not less than $10 to $50. 

13. 300 names of people who sent us 25 cents each. 

14. Copies of hundreds of small papers and circulars. 
15. Copy of my book “How You Can Make $50 or 
Better per week.” Price $1.00. 

16. The names of 20 firms who paid me cash to mail 
circulars. 

17. Plan to have your ad inserted in papers at less than 
publisher’s price. 

18. All of the 17 articles and much more valuable in- 
formation for 25 cents. Money order, coin or stamps. 
Yes, 25cents. That’sall. But send now to 


Melvin C. Churchill, Houston, Texas 








You like to HUNT and FISH, 
You like to go CAMPING— 


then surely you will en- 
joy the NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN magazine, 
with its 160 richly illus- 
trated pages, full to over- 
flowing with interesting 
stories and valuable in- 
formation about guns, 
fishing tackle, camp out- 
fits—the best places to go 
for fish and game, and a 
thousand and one valu- 
able “How to” hints for 
sportsmen. The NA- 
TIONAL SPORTSMAN is 
just like a big camp fire 
in the woods, where thou- 
sands of good fellows 
gather once a month and 
spin stirring yarns about 
their experiences with 
rod, dog, rifle and gun. 
Think of it—twelve round 
trips to the woods for a 
$1.00 bill. 


Special Trial Offer 
Just to show you 
what it’s like, we 
will send you the 
NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 
magazine for 3 
Yemonths and your 
4 choice of a hand- 
some NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 
B R O THERHOOD 
emblem in the form 
of a Lapel Button, 
a Scarf Pin, or a 
Watch Fob, as 
here shown on receipt of 25 cents in stamps or 
coin. Don’t delay—join our great big Hunting, 
Fishing, Camping, Nature-loving NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN BROTHERHOOD to-day. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 
57 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 








































The Leading Automobile Journal on the Pacific Coast------Published Monthly 


Motoring Magazine and Motor Life 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE. 

Hibernia Savings and Loan Society. 
Member of the Associated Savings Banks of 
San Francisco. 

For the six months ending June 30, 1913, a divi- 
dend has been declared at the rate of three and 
three-fourths (3 3-4) per cent per annum on all 
deposits, free of taxes, payable on and after Tues- 
day, July 1, 1913. Dividends not drawn will be 
added to depositors’ accounts, become a part there- 
of, and will earn dividend from July 1, 1913. De- 
posits made on or before July 10, 1913, will draw 

interest from July x 1913. 
J. TOBIN, ‘Acting Secretary. 

_Office—Corner Maricet. McAllister anda Jones Sts. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
French-American Bank of Savings (Savings Dept.) 
Member of the Associated Savings Banks of 
San Francisco. 

‘For the half year ending June 30, 1913, a dividend 
has been declared at the rate of four (4) per cent 
per annum on all deposits, free of taxes, payable 
on and after Tuesday, July 1, 1913. Dividends not 
called for are added to and bear the same rate of 

interest as the principal from July 1, 1913. 
A. LEGALLET, President. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Office—108 Sutter St., 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
Humboldt Savings Bank. 
Member of the Associated Savings 
San Francisco. 

For the half year ending June 30, 1913, a dividend 
has been declared at the rate of four (4) per cent 
per annum on all savings deposits, free of taxes, 
payable on and after Tuesday, July 1, 1913. Divi- 
dends not called for are added to and bear the 
same rate of interest as the principal from July 1, 


1913 
H. C. KLEVESAHL, Cashier. 
Office—783 Market St., San Francisco. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
Italian-American Bank. 
Member of the Associated Savings Banks of 
San Francisco. 

For the half year ending June 30, 1913, a dividend 
has been declared at the rate of four (4) per cent 
per annum on all ‘savings deposits, free of taxes, 
payable on and after Tuesday, July 1, 1913. Divi- 
dends not called for will be added to the principal 
and bear the same rate of interest from July 1, 
1913. Money deposited on or before July 10, 1913, 
will earn interest from July 1, 1913. 

A. SBARBORO, President. 

Office—Southeast corner of Montgomery and Sac- 
ramento streets, San Francisco. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 

Savings Union Bank and Trust Company. 
Member of the Associated Savings Banks of 
San Francisco. 

For the half year ending June 30, 1913, a dividend 
has been declared on all savings deposits at the rate 
of four (4) per cent per annum, free of taxes, pay- 
able on and after Tuesday, July 1, 1913. A dividend 
not drawn will be added to the deposit account, be- 
come a part thereof, and earn dividend from July 
1, 1913. Money deposited on or before July 10, 
1913, will earn interest from July 1, 1913. 

R. B. BURMISTER, Cashier. 

Office—Market street at Grant avenue and O’Far- 
rell street. 
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DIVIDEND | NOTICE. 
Security Savings Bank. 
Member of the Associated Savings Banks of 
San Francisco. 

For the half year ending June 30, 1913, a dividend 
upon all deposits at the rate of four (4) per cent per 
annum, free of taxes, will be payable on and after 
July 1, 1913. 

Ss. L. ABBOT, Vice-President. 

Office—316 Montgomery street, San Francisco. 


‘ova MENTHOLATED PINE PILLOW 


AND ENJOY PERFECT HEALTH 
Healing properties of Balsam Pine and Menthol reach 
every part of nose, throat and lungs. Recommended 

by doctors in treatment hay-fever, asthma, catarrh 

throat, lung and nervous troubles. 14x17x4% in. 
*~ Price $2. Order to-day; money back 
7, after one week’s trial if you want it, 
” Booklet free. 
MENTHOLATED PINE 
LLOW C / 





wai WOMAN 


is interested and should know 
about the wonderful 


MARVEL 
Whirling Spray 
DOUCHE 


Ask your drugg&t for it. 
If he cannot supply the 
MARVEL, ,accept no 
other but send stamp for 
illustrated book. Address 


MARVEL CO. 
44 EAST 23D STREET, NEW YORK 














an rea see 


IS THE OLDEST AND BRIGHTEST 
WEEKLY ON THE PACIFIC 
COAST. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
Bank of Italy. 
Member of the Associated Savings Banks of 
San Francisco. 

For the half year ending June 30, 1913, a dividend 
has been declared at the rate of four (4) per cent 
per annum on all savings deposits, free of taxes, 
payable on and after July 1, 1913. Dividends not 
called for are added to and bear the same rate 
of interest as the principal from July 1, 1913. 
Money deposited on or before July 10th will earn 
interest from July 1, 1913. 

L. SCATENA, President. 
A. PEDRINI, Cashier. 

Office—Southeast corner Montgomery and Clay 
streets. Market-St. Branch—Junction Market, 
Turk and Mason streets. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
The German Savings and Loan Society 
(The German Bank) 


Member of the Associated Savings Banks of 
San Francisco. 

For the half-year ending June 30, 1913, a dividend 
has been declared at the rate of four (4) per cent 
per annum on all deposits, free of taxes, payable on 
and after Tuesday, July 1, 1913. Dividends not 
called for are added to the deposit account and earn 
dividends from July 1, 1913. 

GEORGE TOURNY, Manager. 

Office—526 California St. Mission Branch—Corner 
Mission and 2ist Sts. Richmond District Branch— 
Corner Clement St. and 7th Ave. MHaight-St. 
Branch—Corner Haight and Beivedere Sts. 
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Hitchcock Military Academy 





San Rafael, Cal. 








One of the Four Main Halls 


HOME school for boys, separate rooms, large 
A campus, progressive, efficient, thorough, Govern- 

ment detail and full corps of experienced 
instructors, accredited to the Universities. | 


Ideally located in the picturesque foothills of 
Marin County, fifteen miles frorn San Francisco. 
Founded 1878. 


Catalogue on application. 


REX W. SHERER and S. J. HALLEY, Principals 
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“ SIMPLEX ” 


Percolator 


Regular Retail Price $3.25 
PURE ALUMINUM PERCOLATOR 


With French Drip Style Liner 
Capacity 414 Pints (9 Cups) 


Manufactured out of very heavy sheet aluminum; all one 
piece: glass top on cover; pot can be used with or without 
Percolator, and can also be used as a teapot. 


This new Percolator is undoubtedly one of the simplest 
on the market. Other manufacturers (as investigation will 
prove) ask from $3.75 to $4.25, retail, for a similar pot, same 
size, capacity, etc. This Percolator is beautifully finished and 
polished; satin finished liner. 


Special offer for new subscriptions to 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


Both for 


SIMPLEX PERCOLATOR ielivered anywhere in U. S., reg. price - $83.25 i$ 3 50 


and 
SUBSCRIPTION TO OVERLAND MONTHLY for one year, reg. price $1.50 
$4.76 





Publisher Overland Monthly 21 Sutter Strset 
San Francisco 


Enclosed $3.50. Please send Simplex Percolator and Overland Mcunthiy for one year to 
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SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER in Pure Aluminum Ware i 


Genuine Pure Seamless Aluminum Four Piece Combination Cooking Set 
The Regular Price of This Set is $3.75 





CAPACITY 6 PINTS CAPACITY 6 PINTS 


— 


rt 


EGG POACHER AND CEREAL COOKER 


Special Offer for New Subscriptions to 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


4 Piece Aluminum Set, regular price - - - $375 Both 
Overland Monthly Subscription one year, reg. price $1.50 for 2. 
$5.25 


PUBLISHER 21 Sutter Street 
OVERLAND MONTHLY San Francisco, Cal. 





Enclosed $2.75. Please send 4 piece Aluminum Set and Overland Monthly fur one year 
to the following address: 
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KELLY-SPRINGFIELD 
AUTOMOBILE TIRES 














In buying motor car 
tires, put your faith in 
a name that for four- 
teen years has stood 
for definite knowledge 
of road requirements / 
and the quality to meet ‘gl 
those requirements— | q 





Kelly-Springfield 


Kelly- Springfield Tire Co. 
489 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 


CHAS. W. FLINT, Pacific Coast Manager 


Oakland Agents, KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE SHOP, 172 12th Street 
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‘Here is a REAL Necessity | 


Needed in every home, by every man and woman, young 
or old, rich or poor. Something the bachelor, the house- 
wife or the traveler has. been longing for and it is so good 
that you will wonder how you ever lived without it. 











The De Luxe 





Garment Strap 



































clothes are ‘“‘out of the way” and don’t 


0 extra space and more comfort while 


¥ space in your clothes closet at home. 








Can be carried in the vest pocket 











For sale by dealers or mailed post-paid for FIFTY CENTS ] 
Is Guaranteed to Meet With Your Approval or Your Money Returned 


Manufactured By 


F. A. MARRIOTT, 21 Sutter St, San Francisco, Cal. 





The wearing apparel of two persons (7 , 
can be hung on one strap — your = ] 
need continual pressing—gives you ' 


traveling and saves two-thirds the j 


when not in use. ‘ 


Descriptive Booklet Mailed Upon Request 4 





a J 


= 
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‘The OVERLAND MONTHLY’S: 
MONEY-SAVING CLUBS FOR 1913 


HAVE secured unusually favorable clubbing arrangements with the leading magazines and 
recommend the following special offers: 








REMEMBER THESE PRICES ARE GOOD ONLY IN THE UNITED STATES AND ITS INSULAR POSSESSIONS 














Regular Clubbing Regular Clubbing 
Price Rate Price Rate 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
McCall’s -50 $1.70 OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Current Opinion 3. 3.75 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Harper’s Bazar 1.25 2.25 OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
McClure’s 1.50 2.35 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
McCall’s -50 OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Modern Priscilla 1.00 2.35 Everybody’s Magazine 1.50 2.10 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Business 1.50 2.40 Lippincott’s 3.00 3.05 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Field & Stream 1.50 2.40 Black Cat 1.00 2.05 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 . ; OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Ladies’ Worid -50 House & Garden 3.00 3.75 
McClure’s 1.50 2.40 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 Cosmopolitan 1.50 2.10 
Metropolitan 1.50 2.40 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 Housekeeper 1.00 2.05 
Woman’s Home Companion 1.50 2.50 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 Sunset 1.50 2.35 
Ladies’ World -50 
Modern Priscilla 1.00 OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Pictorial Review 1.00 3.00 Pearson’s 1.50 2.25 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Review of Reviews 3.00 3.00 Boys’ Magazine 1.00 2.05 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
Everybody’s 1.50 Travel 3.90 3.10 
Delineator 1.50 3.55 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 Pictorial Review 1.00 2.05 
Cosmopolitan 
or Good Housekeeping 1.50 OVERLAND MONTHLY $1.50 
American 1.50 3.55 American Messenger -50 1.75 





ON ALL THE ABOVE COMBINATIONS, THE ORDER MUST BE SENT DIRECT TO THE OVERLAND MONTHLY 








The OVERLAND MONTHLY, 
21 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Gentlemen: 
Enclosed pl find & Special Clubbing Offer for which you may send me 
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NABISCO 


Sugar Wafers 


Nabisco Sugar Wafers meet every demand for 
a dainty dessert confection. Whether served 
with ices, custards, fruits or beverages, they are 
equally delightful. The sweet, creamy filling of 
Nabisco—the delicate wafer shells—leave nothing 
to be desired. Truly are they fairy sandwiches. 


In ten-cent tins; also in twenty-five-cent tins. 


ADORA:-— Another dessert 
confection of enchanting good- 
ness. Alluring squares in filled 
sugar-wafer form. 


Pie 


A 


A Furceo Sucar WAFER 
CONFECTION 


FESTINO :—A dessert sweet, shaped like 
an almond. A shell so fragile and tooth- 
some that it melts on the tongue disclosing 
a kernel of almond-flavored cream. 

















NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 














